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Four-Wheeled Locomotives for the New York Ele-' 
vated Railroad. 





The dimensions of these engines, the genesis of which was 
described week before last, are as follows: 

Cylinders, 1014 in. 

Driving wheels, 38 in. diameter. 

Distance from centre to centre of driving-wheels, 6 ft. 

Length of fire- -box, 5ft. Gin 

Width “ be ta in. 

Depth “ * 2* 

Diameter of boiler, 2 “ 10 

100 flues, 14 in. diameter. 

Height of smoke-stack above rail, 10 ft. in. 

Weight of engine with boiler and tanks filled, 23,740 lbs. 





The Influence of the Distribution of Steam on the 
Efficiency of Steam Engines. 


BY M. MARCEL DESPREZ, ENGINEER. 


{Translated from the Revue Industrielles des Mines, by Prof. 
Robert H. Thurston.] 





(Continued from page 525.) 
During the period of exhaust, the cylinder is in commu- 
nication with the atmosphere 
consequently is subjected to a loss of heat, whichis the more | 








| inertia which still gave these peculiar features and thus | 
| enabled me to assert with absolute certainty that compres- 
sion may raise the steam to a pressure exceeding that in thie | 
boiler, even in condensing engines. I will cite, as an exam- | 
ple, a non-condensing engine in which, in consequence of the | 


smallness of the dead-spaces, compression raised the tension | 
of the steam to more than 6 atmospheres while it was but 
\4 in the boiler. I will cite, also, a condensing engine, having 
a steam jacket, in which the tension of the steam at the end | 
of the compression exceeded by about an atmosphere that | 
in the boiler. This engine gave, at the brake, 22 horse- | 
power. I had the interior lap of the valve cut off, and the 
| diagrams then showed a very great reduction in the amount | 
| of compression, while the power shown at the brake, other | 
conditions remaining unchanged, rose to 35 horse-power. | 
Seeing such an increase of power produced by the suppres- 
| sion of the cushioning, I first thought that the latter must be | 
| very injurious and that the economic efficiency must be 
|reduced in a similar proportion: since, the admission 
| remained unchanged and the dead-spaces were exceedingly 
| small, about 2'¢ per cent. Well, to my great surprise, the | 
_ opposite was the fact; although this engine worked under 
| conditions which, apparently, gave no occasion for compres- 
| sion, as it was a condensing engine having a steam jacket 
and very small dead-spaces, the suppression of the cushioning 


per horse power. | 


| had the effect of increasing the consumption of fuel per hour | 


In the year 1870, Professor Bauschinger undertook a long 


or the condenser, and | series of experiments upon the locomotives of one of the Ba- | 


varian railroads, A certain number of these engines were 


in New YORK | 
GLEVATED R.R. | 
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shown, acquire a tension exceeding that in the boiler. With 


|complete expansion steam lead does not produce loss of 


efficiency, as has already been demonstrated. It follows 
that, even in an engine in which dead-spaces do not exist, 


| we may, by compression, cushion the steam to the boiler 


pressure without injuriously affecting the economy of the 


| engine, or injuring its working parts. To make this plainer, 


I will calculate the work and the efficiency of a perfect en- 
gine having no dead-spaces, with complete expansion, and 
working ata pressure of 5 atmospheres, with a cut-off at 
one-fifth the stroke, and having neither compression nor lead. 
We get the following results: 

Impe'ling w ork during admission 


Ss AP rye ret 10,000 
reer ier ee 16,100 

Total impelling work. ......... 00. .ceseeeeeeeeeeeee os 26,100 

| Total work resisting motion in exhaust .................... 10,000 
Tne Oah Wee 65k Siiid cinta 6. 6a: 450s 55h 4 peo Yoenad Si Ree oak + 16,100 
Useful work per ¢ ubic meter of steam at 5 atmospheres .. 80,500 
( A a Tae ak . 16,456) 


If we now suppose that the distribution is so arranged that 
compression commences at half-stroke and that the “‘ prema- 
ture” admission takes place during 0.1 of the stroke, we have: 
| Impelling w ork during admission 





SES 86 Fe VUE ULSPOAT. 10,000 
O@XPANSION. «66.60. see cece eee eeeee 16,200 
OTC Teer ne” Pe 26,200 
Resisting w ork duri ring CME «6. 6 eso SEs. 290 AW 5,000 
COMPPESSION . .. 6... eee eee ce eee eee 8,050 

4 BORG «sind 90 ape cnes+bans exdérvesd conens 5,000 
Wel ee 2h) veh Bada atetio wa 18,050 
Wadiabaadhe aC. << cvsantes daca peretiteds aie basset 8,050 
Thus the useful work is reduced to 8,050 k. m. (60,088 


ft.-lbs.) 





FOUR-WHEELED LOCOMOTIVE FOR THE NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD: 
By the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


injurious, as it is just this part which is thus cooled that is 
brought in contact with the prime steam when. admission 
takes place after the exhaust ceases. There results a con- 
densation which is often considerable in amount during the 
period of admission, and this is one of the ways in which the 
expenditure of steam becomes greater than that calculated 
from the volume swept through by the piston. This excess 
is often attributed tothe entrainment of water by the steam; 
but this, it is acknowledged, in most cases, is. insufficient to 
account for the still considerable excess of actual expendi- 
ture over the theoretical in cases in which every precaution 
has been taken to secure dry steam. This difficulty is avoided 
by the use of the steam jacket, which keeps the cylinder at 
a mean temperature nearly approaching that of the steam 
in the boiler. But the steam jacket has its own disadvan- 
tages, of which the most evident is that it is expensive and 
eumbrous. I will not enter, here, upon a discussion of the 
office of the steam jacket; that is an obscure subject upon 


which scientific men and engineers are far from being in | 


accord. The condensation which takes place during the pe- | 
riod of admission may be completely reduced by a compres- | 
sion which brings the surfaces up to nearly the temperature | 


fitted with Meyer’s double-valve expansion apparatus, while 
the others had the Stephenson link. These two sets of engines 
were placed in the same service and their consumption of 
water and of fuel were determined on runs of several thou- 
sands of kilometers. The mean of all experiments showed 
that the consumption of water per hour and per horse-power 
was 16.96 k. (37.31 lbs.) in the engines having the Meyer 


;| valve and 13.83 k. (80.43 Ibs.) in those which had the link 


motion. The consumption of fuel was also in the same ratio, 
and, further, both sets of engines had practically the same 
boilers and the same cylinders. It is seen that the Meyer en- 
gines are stated to have required 22 per cent. more fuel than 


In calculating the expenditure, we should remark that at 
the instant of ‘‘ premature” admission, the cylinder contains 
0.1 cubic meter of steam at the pressure of 5 atmospheres as 
a result of its compression. The volume in the cylinder at 
the commencement of the expansion being 0.2 cubic meter, 
the volume actually furnished from the boiler is 0.2 — 0.1 
= 0.1 cubic meter. It follows that the ae effect due to 


one cubic meter in this engine is equal to 8 = 80,500 km. 


(1,702 ft.-Ibs.) per cubic foot, a value sath equal to that 
found for the preceding case. 


Thus, in this example, in which I have designedly 





those having the link, a result which is to be attributed to) 
compression. This is indeed the conclusion drawn from these | 
experiments by Professor Bauschinger himself, who took | 
from all these engines a large number of diagrams, using the | 
Richards indicator.* 

6th Phase-—-Premature Admission—Steam Lead.—When 
| the piston has traversed 97.5 per cent. of its return stroke, 








exagge- 
rated the compression and the lead, and in which, to make 
the case still more unfavorable, I have assumed no déad- 
| spaces, we find an economical efficiency identical with that 
of the perfect engine. It was easy to predict this from this 
theorem already demonstrated. 
Résumé.—Let us now calculate the useful work reo f 
efficiency for the engine taken in illustration in the preced- 


the steam-port begins to open, and an equilibrium of press-| ing work. We have only, in doing this, to take the algebraic 
ure begins to establish itself between the boiler steam and | sym of the quantities corresponding to each of the six phages 





effect of com 
engine to forces whe 
off. This was attributed toa jump in the ifdicator piston. 


But I devised some years ago, in 1868, an indicator free from | steam 





that compressed in the cylinder during the preceding phase. | which constitute one revolution. We thus get: 
of the boiler and which may even exceed that temperature. | | The work resisting the piston during this new phase has the | 

It is in fact established that steam, even when it is wet | value 60,000 x 0.025 = 1,500k. m. (10,824 ft. Ibs.) 
at the commencement of the compression, may be; In engines having no compression, the steam lead causes the | 
considerably superheated when the compression is steam from the boiler to fill the dead-spaces before the piston 
great. This is a result which has been proven be-| commences its forward stroke, so that we then have the 
yond a doubt during late years both by the science | eomne-sumsmne inthe entinder anim sien, heliec: this is an ad- 
of thermo-dynamics and by my own experiments. It was, vantage which should lead the constructors to give a greater 
long ago, remarked that, in diagrams taken from locomo- | advance than they usually do. In engines worked with com- 
tives, the pressure of the steam at the end of the compres- | pression, this lead serves to prevent the compressed steam 
sion appeared to exceed that in the baton memes re anarhies on: a IPeETD, it might, as has been 


amount, sometimes one or two atmospheres, especially when | 4 would add, aes 
the diagraus were t ‘ken at high wpessiand silts sheet st kamsact ‘ Sey iy 
pote pees Sint @ Es 

Lape one he Flt 
‘steam produces a real explosion, which jars the parts 


m ng Wor! ing Wor! . 
Impelling Work. Resisti k. 
| Admission aia 12, Exhaust....... 6,500 Impel........ 32,950 
ion..... 15,460 Compress... ... , Resist....... 14,700 
t lead... _5,500 Steam lead .. ree 
-——— Difference ...18,250 
22,960 14,700 


The weight contained in the cylinder at the beginning of 
the expansion is equal to its volume multiplied by the weight 
of a cubic meter of steam at 6 atmospheres in pressure, 
which is 3.27 kilog. (8.20 lbs.), according to Zeuner’s tables, 
or equal to 0.25 x 0.27 = 0.82 kilog. (1.8 Ibs.). 

The weight of steam contained in the cylinder at the end 
of the exhaust is 0.22 kilog. (0.1 Ib.). The weight 
supplied by the boiler is, then, equal to 0.82 — 0.22 = 06 
(1.82 tbs.) 








536 


The useful effect of one sieuaen of steam is ecatadame 
18,250 . 


0.6 

If we make the same calculation for a perfect engine hav- 
ing neither dead-spaces, steam or exhaust lead, nor compres- 
sion, and in which the steam is also cut off at one-fifth the 
stroke, we will find that the work done per revolution on 
one side the piston will be 21,200 kg. m., instead of 18,250, 
and that the useful effect of one kilogram of steam will be 
$2,400 kg. m. 

Finally, for an engine with a perfect distribution, 80- 
called, but having 5 per cent. clearance, like the engine 
which has been taken in illustration, we have : 


Useful work per revolution 
of one kilogram of steam..... ........-.+++ ++ 


Thus the efficiency of the engine having the perfect distri- 
bution is a little inferior to that of the engine fitted with the 
simple valve, On the other hand, the latter developes less 
useful work per revolution. Still, this may be compensated 
by making the engine run a little faster. Finally, if we 
give the valve an inside lap such as will cause the pressure 
of the steam to be brought up to boiler pressure by compres- 
sion, we find: a. 


Useful work per revolution........... Seashacesmasinadiesienenis 
“ effect of 1 kilog. steam... ...........ceceeeeeeeeeeeee * 30, 


Thus, even in the last case in which the compression octurs 
during 0.4 the return stroke of piston, the economy remains 
80,500 kg. m. per kilogram of steam. This example is in- 
teresting because the tension of the steam at the commence- 
ment of the steam lead being precisely 6 atmospheres, the 
volume of steam expended at this pressure per revolution is 
obtained immediately by deducting the sum of the volumes 
corresponding to the dead-space and the steam lead from the 
volume at the end of the period of admission: it is, then: 

0.20 +- 0.05 — (0.05 +- 0,025) = 0.175. { 

The useful work of one cubic meter of steam would be, in 
this case, equal to Be = = 100,000 kg. m., while the engine 
which has been called perfect would give 106,000 kg. m., 
and the engine with perfect distribution but with dead-spaces 
would give 97,000 kg. m. 

Thus, even when the expansion is not complete, compres- 
sion increases the useful effect. These results show plainly 
that the extreme complication of mechanism devised by 
Corliss and his imitators is not repaid by any economical ad- 
vantage, and that the extraordinary rage to which they have 
given rise among builders is not justified. These results 
plainly indorse the adoption of the link on locomotives, and 
do not permit the expectation that the double valves, like 
those of Meyer, of Polonceau, or of Guinotte, can compete 
successfully with it even from the purely economical point 
of view, while they are decidedly inferior, the 
latter, which has two links and more than piles joints, in 
respect to simplicity, durability and mainteriance. The 
double-valve apparatus would have no use except where the 
expansion is carried in the single cylinder very much farther 
than is to-day customary, but these considerable rates of ex- 
pansion can only be adopted when the steam pressure is 
greatly increased, and it is probable that it will then be found 
that the expansion will be carried on in two cylinders, as has 
been done for several years in the economical marine engines 
known in England as ‘‘ Compound.” 

But are these considerable rates of expansion more econ- 
omical than moderate expansion? That imperfect theory 
which takes no note of the conductive power of the wall of 
the cylinder says yes; experiment replies no! and if’ proof 
is desired, I will cite the results obtained by the longest, the 
most conscientiously made, and the most skillfully conducted 
experiments ever made on steam engines. These are Hirn’s, 
who, for twenty-five years, has devoted his talent as an in- 
vestigator, and his knowledge, which is of the highest order, 
to the experimental verification of the laws of the mechani- 
cal theory of heat. His experiments have been made, 

ist. On an engine of the Woolf (compound) type which ran 
15 years, using saturated steam and consuming 12.25 kilog. 
(26.95 lbs.) of water per hour per horse-power. “This ex- 
penditure was reduced to 10 kilog. (22 Ibs.), by throwing off 
the small cylinder and working with superheated steam and 
expanding four times. ¥ 

2d. In an engine without steam jacket, having a single 
cylinder and expanding in the ratio of one to four, the con- 
sumption of steam per hour and per horse-power was found to 
be 14.15 kilog. (82.45 Ibs.) with saturated steam, and this was 
reduced to 10 kilog. (22 Ibs.), with steam superlieated to 260 
deg. (482 deg. Fahr.) 

8d. The double-cylinder Woolf engine having been re- 
placed by a single cylinder without steam jacket, the con- 
sumption, with superheated steam of 4.5 atmospheres press- 
ure, fell to 3.58 kilog. (18.17 lbs.) of water per hour per 
horse-power with an expansion of 1 to 4. 

4th. In the high-speed engine, 93 revolutions per. min., 
expanding steam four times from a pressure of 4:5 atmos- 
pheres, and superheated to 250 deg. (482 deg. Fahr.),’ the 
consumption fell to 8.2 kilog. (18.04 Ibs.) of steam per hour 
and per horse-power. 

Sth. Finally, in an engine working steam at 5 atmos- 
pheres pressure and at a temperature of 245 deg. (478 deg. 
Fahr.), expanding 6 times, the consumption fell to 7.5 kilo- 
grams (16.5 Ibs.) of steam per hour per horse-power. 

In engine No. 4, the throttle-valve being nearly closed and 
with very litle expansion, the consumption was only raised 
to 9.2 kilog. (20.24 Ibs.) per hour per horse-power; engine 
No. 5, under the same conditions, used, with almost no ex- 
pansion, 10 kilog. (22 Ibs.) per hour per horse-power. 

All these results were obtained during long perigqds of 
time; the engines developing a uniform power which was 
measured by thé brake. They were all ig engines. 
The last three were provided with a valve-gear having four 


= 80,400 kg. m. (219,366 ft. Ibs.). 
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ane with the express object of reducing the clearances 
and the dead-space, as well as to avoid bringing the prime 
steam en route from the boiler in contact with the passages 
traversed by the exhaust steam. All were without jackets, 
as M. Hirn has shown that, with superheated steam, jack- 
ets are entirely useless. 

It is seen that M. Hirn has secured by these arrangements 
an efficiency superior to what has been usually obtained in 
practice, and that he has done this with very moderate ex- 
pansion and pressures, merely by impeding the free trans- 
mission of heat across and through the walls of the cylinder. 
Had he thought of the employment of compression, the use 
of four valves arranged toreduce the dead-spaces to a mini- 
mum would have been unnecessary. 

M. Hirn concludes that the greatest advance to be secured 
in the steam-engine is that of making practicable the use of 
superheated steam. I will now give a last example of the 
influence of compression in a condensing engine. 

In an engine working steam of 5 atmospheres pressure, 
having a condenser in which the pressure is 0.2 atmosphere 
and dead-spaces measuring 0.01, I will assume that the lead 
measures also 0.01, and that we arrange the compression to 
bring the back-pressure up to 5 atmospheres. I will assume, 
finally, that the admission continues through 0.09 of the 
stroke. In order that the compression shall raise the back- 
pressure from 0.02 to 5 atmospheres, it must compress the 
exhaust steam 25 times. Thus the sum of the dead-spaces 
and the steam lead being equal to 0.02, the compression 
must commence when the piston has still 0.49 of its path to 
traverse. 

We thus obtain the following results: 








ND aie cds aiviecs as aes BIE 65.5506 80 vstccevnnes 
OS rer 11,560 Compression. . 

Steam lead...... 
Impelling work .......... 16,060 
Resisting work........... 4,740 Resisting work............. 4,740 
Useful work.... ......... 11,320) 


Thus the useful work per revolution on each side the pis- 
ton will be 11,320 kg. m. (81,685 ft.-Ibs). The correspond- 
ing expenditure of steam of 5 atmospheres pressure will be 
(0.09 + 0.01) — (0.01 + 0.01) = 
cu. ft). 

The useful work of one cubic meter of steam at 5 atmos- 


ll, 
pheres pressure is thus equal <—— = 141,500 kg. m. 


(= 29,000 ft.-Ibs. to the foot). 
Making the same calculations for the same engine without 
compression, we find: 


Useful work per revolution on each face........... 
ture of steam at 5 at. pressure.... ........ 
Useful effect of one cu. =r 


This is practically the same useful effect as : where the com- 
pression began at half-stroke. But I believe that there is 

some advantage in the first engine, arising from the super- 
heating effect of the compressed steam upon the walls of the 
cylinder. 

I might consider other examples showing the slight effect 
of wire-drawing upon the useful effect; but it is easy to per- 
ceive this fact by noting that unlike what occurs with water, 
an incompressible fluid, the weight of steam contained in the 
cylinder during admission is constantly proportional to the 
tension of that steam, so that consequently, except with 
variation of temperature, the pressure of the steam being 
diminished, the expenditure is similarly reduced. Indeed, 
the introduction of a small quantity of water with a mass of 
steam about to expand produces an effect similar to that of 
the steam-jacket. It is, moreover, easy to see that the in- 
jurious effect of wire-drawing is practically unimportant 
when the pressure in the cylinder at the beginning of the 
stroke is, by a properly-regulated compression, made equal to 
that of the steam in the boiler. I have made the calcula- 
tions supposing the pressure to fall from 8 to 6 atmospheres 
from the beginning of the stroke to the point of cut-off (at 
0.2 stroke), and they leave no doubt in that respect. 

Table C+ gives the useful work and the economical efficiency 
of anengine having a distribution effected by the simple 
valve described on page 9. It will be seen on comparison 
with Table A, of the engine provided with a so-called per- 
fect distribution, that the latter exhibits no economical ad- 
vantage over the first. 

1 am therefore at liberty to conclude by asserting: The 
best of the methods of distribution is the simplest. 

(Note.—The preceding paper contains a very excellent 
plea in favor of the simple three-ported valve; and, al- 
though not fully agreeing with its author on some points in- 
cidentally referred to, its translation was considered likely 
to prove useful to American railroad engineers and con- 
structors.—R. H. THURSTON. J 
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The Paris Exhibition—Locomotives of the Austrian 
State Railroad Company. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RaILRoaD GAZETTE: 

The Imperial Royal Private Austrian State Railroad Com- 
pany exhibits in Paris a portfolio of very complete drawings 
of its locomotives, and also an album with sketches and 
dimensions of all locomotives that are still in service on its 
lines, excepting a few types which are being reconstructed. 
There is very little in their construction that could serve 
our designers as an example for improvement in locomotive 


building, owing partly to the different character of our | 


roads and our fuel, and partly to the superior inventive and | 
practical talent of Americans. It will not be, however, | 


500 | Diameter of boiler, 


0.08 cubic meter (280 | Whee! 


. | and the tender’s weight, on a grade of ;4y) (35.5 
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European railroad system, such as is that of the Austrian 
State Company. 

The album contains dimensions of 594 locomotives, which 
are divided into three principal classes, namely, 55 for pas- 
senger, 200 for mixed, and 339 for freight trains. There 
are also differences in design and dimensions in locomotives 
in each of the classes, giving in all some 34 types. All the 
old European railroad companies thought little of the im- 
portance of uniformity in their locomotives, and for the 
sake of improvement have been constantly adding new 
types, without consulting their repair shops about the in- 
crease in the repairing expenses thus caused. The tendency 
is now, on some lines, to reduce the great variety to a few 
necessary standards. 

The following extracts from the album referred to will 
suffice to give characteristics, and show the main differences 
in locomotives of the Austrian State Railroad. 

There are 12 passenger express locomotives (this style does 
not exist in America, or at least there is not so striking a 
difference between express and other passenger locomotives). 
Their principal object being speed, they have comparatively 
large heating surfaces, large wheels, and small tractive 
power. They are six-wheeled, with all axles placed between 
the fire-box and the cylinders, giving thus a short wheel- 
base, and leaving considerable weight overhanging. They 
have only one pair of heavily loaded drivers. The four 
running wheels are in front; their axles are rigid. The 
frames andthe cylinders are outside, and the valve-motion 
inside of the wheels. Each axle carries an elliptic spring 
above it, and no equalizing levers are used. The principal 
dimensions of eleven of these locomotives are as follows: 


Diameter of cylinders. ...........0....c cscs sececenee 15.565 in. 
Stroke of pistons............. sae ae 
outside. . 
po” Sapte eee 

*Diameter of flues, outside........................... S: 
Length of flues between plates 
H ting surface of co fire-box 





‘iiinty ES eit ane BERG © foc > Gain c on ccedlvd cdecees 

Diameter FRO ee 
driving-wheels.............. 

s running-wheels. . FO 





l-base 1 
Length of locomotive over all.....................06 2 
Weight of locomotive, oman . - 

iM en eee ae 

Effective steam pressure in boiler is 7 atmospheres, or 102.- 

55 Ibs. per square inch. The tractive power of these locomo- 
ds 

tives, calculated by the formula >” is 74.2 Ibs. for each 


pound of effective pressure per square inch on the pistons; 
they are capable of hauling 88 tons, exclusive of their own 
feet per 
mile), at a speed of 28. 2 miles per hour. 
_ The twelfth express locomotive is peculiar in this respect, 
that it has four instead of two cylinders, otherwise being ex- 
actly the same as the 11 above described. It was designed 
by Mr. John Haswell, with the special object of running with 
the utmost steadiness; and this was accomplished. Two 
cylinders (see fig. 1) act on each driving-wheel; their pistons 
are connected to crank-pins diametrically opposite each other, 
and the distribution of steam to opposite ends of each pair of 
cylinders is effected by onlya single slide-valve. The diam- 
eter of each cylinder is 10.86 in., the stroke being 24.88 in. 
The four-wheel-coupled passenger locomotives, although 
having more weight available for the useful adhesion, are 
lighter, have snialler wheels and heating surfaces; their ob- 
ject is to haul heavier trains at a reduced speed. They are 
also six-wheeled (see fig. 2). The weights on the driving- 
wheels are equalized, spiral springs being placed between the 
two drivers on each side of the locomotive. The dimensions 
of four of them are following: 


Diameter of cylinder..... ........ i aedaiels onlsisnus iw 
Stroke of pistons........ Sgr apenas + ye 

Cea 3 ft. 9.6 in. 
Diameter of boiler, outside - ) horizontal ........... 3° gi“ 
Wea OR Gi 5a inte 6555 6:cinr6 8s 60k 50 oh 6-90 evn tee 1 


Le 
Hea 


h of flues between pistes. 
iting surface of the fire box. 
OD red o¥:di0 ne 0646.0: pone oma) Hecne oe 

pve ON eT er re 
Diameter of OO” RR PR ee eo 5. 

IIR is» <0 00:50 00d cwopenins et 5 

running-wheels ......... ..... Ba J ote 
Si a ee 
Length of locomotive over all . Whe emyi fore aa 
Weight of locomotive, in. eseueteeetbhe seahe I 29.9 tons. 

loaded 33 


“ “ 





©. oem aR P ORR NSORRR asc onde ss wees -dindeces 24.5 “ 

Effective steam pressure in boiler is 6.27 atm., or 91.85 Ibs 
per square inch. The tractive power is 87.2 lbs. for each 
pound of effective pressure per square inch on the pistons. 
They are capable of hauling 209 tons, exclusive of their own 
and the tender’s weight, on a grade of ,4, (52.8 feet per 
mile), at a speed of 10.54 miles per hour. 

The third characteristic type of passenger locomotive is a 
tank locomotive, of a construction never used in America, 
and known as the Engerth system. The design will be un- 
derstood best if we imagine a four-wheel-coupled locomotive 
whose two axles are placed under the forward end of the 
boiler, with inside frames, and a tender on a separate 6- 
wheeled vehicle, with outside frames, so arranged that it 
can be pushed under the locomotive boiler, the fire-box tak- 
ing position between the two first tender axles, or above one 
of them. The two frames are then coupled by a pivot-bolt 
in front of the fire-box (see plan in fig. 3). This arrange- 
ment gives flexibility to the long wheel-base, necessary for 
running on curves; but it is said to require frequent and 
difficult repairs, and thus it is now disappearing from some of 
the European railroads. 

The cylinders, being inside, have to be placed high enough 
and bé inclined, in order to make the cross-heads clear the 


without interést to many of our readers to khow what styles | first axle: Each axle carries a set of spiral or elliptic springs 


of locomotives are used to work the traffic of @p_itmpottant 
+ These tables are omftted:—TranstaTor. 








of flues is the same on all locomiotives of the Aus 
flan State rn 
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| 
and the weights on them are not equalized. There are 33. of 
these locomotives, their dimensions varying more or less. 
The following dimensions are of the type of 1863: 





Se Oe WII. «aes soe. ceca te heeaeeanen zs 57 in. 
Renan Gr pees, .f.01 bode. . ee 
Diameter of boiler, outside.................. . 3 rs 11.7 in. 
Demmaenret WNGR inn 0d. cosh... ccats Taool.. 
Length of flues between PRONG... cic ncenstc Hedtee ry ft. 6.2 in. 
Heating surface of ome PEE x nws,- cian dncsiictanntia 81.37 sq. 
alah Acna call « -qcnchonsenrelin® 
IS EES pais pits ene 16. | 
Diameter ee ce, EAS het ES hg . 
. driving- SS SRR Aee . 8. 
“* running wheels............. » 2 
Wheel-base de. token xed aoaordes ft. 
Total length of locomotive ... 37 ft. 
Weight of locomotive, empty . .9 
loaded 53.68 “ 
Weight on driving wheels, loaded................... OS 
Cc apacity Oe WN BIN osc cneciasccccsastseecehnabio’ 1,850 gals. 
PE as FUhesnecsus ccquceneteeeen 116.5 cub. ft. 
Effective boiler steam pressure..................+++ 102.5 Ibs. 


The tractive power is 91.4 lbs. for each pound of effective 
pressure per square inch on the piston. They can haul a train 
of 396 tons, exclusive of their own weight, on a grade of 
zhy (21.1 feet per mile), at a speed of 14.26 miles per hour. 

Locomotives of the second class, called mixed, are, as their 


name indicates, intended for a duty which is intermediate | 


























The tractive power is 115.9 Ibs. for each pound of effective 
pressure per square inch on the pistons. Their capacity is 
198 tons, exclusive of their own and tender’s weights on a 
grade ,}, (52.8 feet per mile), at a speed of 12.4 miles per 
hour. 


The 93 tank locomotives for mixed trains are all alike, and 


ft, of the same design as those shown in fig. 3, excepting their 


dimensions, which are as follows: 


MD, sos dnchinhap6n6 one's0.ce000s scee 16.61 in. 
gy tal er eee rae 22.79 * 
Diameter of boiler, outside......................2004- 4 ft. 4.36 in. 
DE SI ick tsnctuaneth scare) caetsce eveced 180. 
Length of flues between plates ......... é  vsivialf > ft. 10.9 in. 
Heating surface < PR ccsixe op hasit- $u2 p00 00d 49 82,82 sq. ft. 
Pin cackeidherGh ah Rike abit sanbceadel 142 “ 
ied of eete.2)": 2. RTS ARS. 3.72 “ 
Diameter of chimney nace aneseech Suen ass sib ds cbirenees 17.32 in 


“ 


driving-wheels. . 





Diameter of running-wheels. .. .. 3 ft. 1.31 in 
Wheel-base .................. . 27 ft. 3.7 in 
Total length of locomotive. . . 38 ft. 5.4in 
Weight oO! locomotive, em ty . 43.45 tons. 
ays . 58,29 “ 
Weight on f wate rhs ga SEN odbc’: abe . 27.05 ** 
Capacity o WROTE ESS hebsedh sostee dicacsece 2,085.6 gals. 
SE OE a5 os 656 5h ia baicdies «9 ano wtiondd 139.5 cub. ft. 
Effective boiler steam-pressure...................... 31.8 Ibs. 


The tractive power is 101 Ibs, for each pound of effective 







































































Diameter of boiler, outside... ........ 2.0.6.6... cecnee 3 ft. 9.47 in. 
pd EF OPP eet ere tren ieee etre 

h of flues, between plates........... ---...5+5- 11 ft, 3.8 in 
Heating surface of the fire-box.........../...5..5... 60.27 sq. 

CORRAL) uci <5 cablimmaises <s Ta5d0 . 796.55 sq. ft 
vol I dint anak iednitnae nentehadinthoneanh nh inahe 
Diameter of chimney......... 
driving-wh 






ORO 2, 00.056 +++ sncntrass 
Total length of locomotive. . 
Weight of locomotive, e empty. 


Capacity of water-tank 
oe * coal-bu 


Effective boiler steam pressure. ... 
The tractive power is 110 lbs, for each pound of effective 
pressurg per square inch on the pistons, Their capacity is 
187 tons, exclusive of their own weight, on a grade of sh, 
(52.8 feet per mile), at a speed of 9.3 miles per hour. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. 


Curve Resistance and Wheel-bases on Standard 
and Narrow Gauges. 


BELLWOOD, Oct, 28, 1878. 


| To THE Eprror OF THE RagLROAD GAZETTE : 


Although I had thought to let the question of ‘“‘ Curve 


| Resistance ” rest with my letter of the 12th inst., I cannot 
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between that of the freight and the passenger engines. Of 
the 200 which the company has in service, 69 are six- 
wheeled, 38 eight-wheeled, and 93 ten-wheeled—the latter 
are tank locomotives. There is also one six-wheeled switch- 
ing locomotive counted with this class. All have four coupled 
wheels. Excepting the number of wheels, there is appar- 
ently no other difference between the six and the eight- 
wheeled; they are divided into several types, being built at 
various times. 

Fig. 4 represents the type of 29 locomotives built at the 
company’s shops in Pesth, between 1862 and 1876; their 
principal dimensions are: 

Diameter of cylinders 








Stroke of pistons.........:.. 0.0. -seeeee bee - » 23.85 ** 
Diameter of boiler, eutside. . . 3 ft. 8.6in 
Number of flues............ ... - 140. 
Length of flues between plates . 13 ft, 10.4 in. 
Heating surface of the fire-box . 79.65 
OL eit ite ee . 1,116.24 “ 
Area of RYAGE. 2. eee eee eee eee cece eee eeen es 15.27 * 
CoG 63456. ince. os deus ake 15.31 in. 
: Griving- wheels eee ere 4 ft. 1.76 in. 
Diameter of running-wheels.................-..«+: 2 ft. 9.3 in. 
ines anc stn s cane bs & <- 00 9°Aahecnneneen 10 ft. 9.6 in. 
Total length of locomotive... ..... ....2...).....5. 27 * 8.95 “ 
Weight o' locomotive, empty. Pres WET YS ee 27.06 tons. 
— a0 age mga 30.42 “ 
Weight on driving-wheels, loaded. ..:....... se-seye 23.46" 
Effective boiler steam yressure............ oo onesteh 102.5 Ibs, 
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pressure per square inch on the pistons. Their capacity is 
440 tons, exclusive of their own weight on a grade of yh, 
(21.1 ft. per mile), at a speed of 14.26 miles per hour. 

To the third class belong freight locomotives, which are 


saddle-tank locomotives, with six wheels coupled of 3 ft: 
1.4 in. diameter, and with inside cylinders of 11 or 12.44 
in. diameter and 17 in. piston stroke ; their total heating 
surface is 592 or 652 square feet ; they weigh each 30 tons. 

Until 1875 the company did not have any special switch- 
ing engines, using their old locomotives for that purpose; but 
as the business increased it was found advisable to construct 
a special type for switching service, and 17 locomotives were 
built at the company’s shops. Their design is represented in 
fig. 5. Like all the latest locomotives of this company, they 





__) Stroke of pistons...,...... deaoeng-vitee eres b> 44 gabe 


use small coal for fuel. The fire-boxes are of Becker's sys- 
tem (illustrated in the Railroad Gazette Sept. 20, 1878). 
The tanks are placed below the boilers to lower the centre of 
gravity, and the object of this is to reduce the wear of 
switches and locomotives. They burn 62.37 Ibs. of the 
Kladno, 51.71 Ibs. of the Steyerdorf coal per tour. Their 
principal dimensions are the following: 
Diameter of cylinders ...... Pe enteciuonentobpicsede od Tea 

i “ 





numerous and of different types. There are seven small | 
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| let some things in your comments, in your issueof the 18th 
inst.; remain unanswered. 


In your correction (what you corrected was nearer correct 
than your “correction,” and you have only made the error 
| of your position more manifest by your “ correction” than 

it was prior to that) you excuse your apparent mistake by 
pleading hasty reading and writing. It is well that you have 
put in this plea, as it seems incredible that you would, in a 
well-digested and carefully-considered letter, commit so 
many glaring inconsistencies as you have. Still questions 
like this should not be answered in such a manner, and con- 
clusions reached that a more careful and considerate read- 
ing and study prove erroneous. 


In your “ correction” you say: ‘‘ The difference in the re- 
sistance on wide and narrow-gauge curves, other things being 
equal; is due; we believe, entirely and onl to the greater 
difference in the length of inner and outer rail in the one 
case than the other. If “other things” (which I suppose 
means wheel-base) “were equal,” I admit that the ‘“ only 
difference” in resistance would then be that ‘‘due to the 
prpervetenybved= ent but, as you know, and as we all know, 

“ other things” are not equal, and that if ‘‘ other things” are 
‘not equal; the resistances due to “other things” are. not 
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} 
equal; now, if the resistances due to ‘other things” are not | clearance between flanges, but I do not fhihk I could 
equal, the resistances on one gauge must be less than the | put a 14-inch bolster in that space; yoy might do so, as you 
other, and as you say yourself, ‘‘ Mr. Ramsey says that the | say the difficulty is only imaginary, but I am positive that 
flange resistance on curves with a truck having a wide spread I cannot. That is about the only difficulty that I see in 
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is greater than it is if the wheels are nearer together. No | 
one doubts that” (the italics are mine). Now does any one 
doubt that the wheel spread is shorter on the narrow than it | 
ison the broad? You do not, because you try to show that 
it can be made just as short on the broad as it is on the nar- | 
row. Now—to sum up—there is: 

ist. A difference in the resistances due to length of rails. 

2d. A difference in the resistances due to length of wheel 
spread. 

8d. As these two causes (rails and spread of wheels) pro- 
duce all the resistances due to curves (centrifugal force being 
provided for as described in my previous letters), there must 
be a difference in the total, or all the resistances due to 
curves. . 

4th. As these resistances are in the first cause ‘‘ propor- 
tional to the gauge” (you will doubtless recognize your own 
words), and in the second, proportional to the spread of 
wheels, there must be a less total resistance on the narrow- 
gauge, which reduces both these causes. 

Another “‘ hastily-written ” thing is where you tackle tne 
proportion of gauges. 

3 ft. : 4 ft, 84gin. ::10° : 15.7. 

Had you referred to your issue of the 11th inst. you would 
not have put yourself in the attitude of ridiculing your own 
rule. You say of longitudinal slip that it was only ‘‘ pro- 
portional to the gauge. ” Simply to show that it only pro- 
duced the same figures as your other rules, I made use of 
it. Now you say that these proportions only prove to be “‘a 
reductio ad absurdum.” Well! It is your child, and you 
have the right to name it; but please to get this fact through 
your head, that this proportion was used only in regard to 
the resistance due to longitudinal slip. 

I do not remember that Mr. Ramsey claimed there was no 
resistance on a single rail, but if Mr. Editor does not prove 
by his own article that there is no resistance on a ‘‘single 
rail” with a ‘‘ single wheel” I am mistaken. You say, ‘If 
a single pair of cylindrical wheels is rolled on a curve, if the 
axle is kept radial to it, the only resistance due to the curve 
is the longitudinal slipping of one of the wheels.” ‘‘ On a single 
rail there would be no diagonal slipping, because the longi- 
tudinal component does not exist;” that is, ona single rail 
there would be no resistance due to longitudinal motion. 

‘‘ But if two wheels are placed in line with each other and 
their axes are held parallel to each other, and they are then 
rolled ona single curved rail, the resistance will be consider- 
ably greater on the curve than ona straight line, and yet 
there is no longitudinal slipping, but only lateral slipping 
and flange friction, and with a given spread of wheels” 
(there comes that other things, etc.), ‘‘ the two last would be 
the same on a single rail as on a 6 ft. gauge.” Now what 
does this show ¢? It shows: 

lst. That a pair of wheels on a single axle, on two rails, 
has neither lateral slip nor flange friction, and consequently 
no resistance due to these causes, 

2d. That a pair of wheels on two axles, on a single rail, 
has no longitudinal slip, and consequently no resistance due 
to this cause. 

3d. If it requires one axle, two wheels and two rails to 
produce longitudinal slip, and two wheels, two axles and a 
single rail to produce lateral slip and flange friction, one 
wheel on one rail will have neither of these causes of resist- 


getting a 37-inch base with 33-inch wheels; perhaps you 
intend using ‘‘imaginary ” bolsters. This thay be ‘‘ another 
case of lobster-eating” on my part, but I think it isa case 
of “‘ bolster ”-eating on yours. 

“ Singular, narrow-gauge people cannot grasp this idea.” 
Again, you speak of using the same size axles on your mythb- | 
ical broad-gauge truck as are usedon the narrow-gauge— 
Do you mean to assert that a piece of iron whose supports 
are 6.25 ft. apart will support the same load that it would | 
with the supports 4 ft. apart ? 

This is another ‘*‘ idea” that ‘‘ narrow-gauge people cannot 
grasp:” and I do not think that any broad-gauge person (ex- | 
cept Mr. Editor) can either. As to this hermaphrodite road, | 
neither broad gauge nor narrow, that you propose building 
(on paper) to compare with a road that is an “existing 
fact” (and there are plenty more like it), whenever you pro- | 
duce a single road like it (without going back to our grand- | 
fathers’ days), or a car-builder who will build your mythical | 
car-trucks, then, and not till then, will I admit your right to 
meet facts by theories. 


with your narrow-broad-gauge trucks and cars, have over a 
regular narrow-gauge road? Would any standard-gauge 
road permit you to run your light cars over their roads? If 
not, would you not be forced to transfer all your freight and 
passengers / 


gauge will cost something more to build and operate than 
the narrow gauge would. Now, if there is nothing gained by 
this extra outlay, it isthrown away. 
Jos. RAMSEY, JR., 
Engineer and Superintendent Bell’s Gap Railroad. 





Rock IsLanD, Oct. 17, 1878. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Perhaps you noticed an article in a recent number of the 
Scientific American, copied from a Philadelphia paper, 
about the fast trains between Philadelphia and New York, 


and 51¢-foot drivers. ‘Now if the time, as represented, is 
made with this size of wheel, what advantages are there in 
614, 7 and even 8-foot driving-wheels, as I understand many 
roads in the old country use ? 

Are the principal objections to inside-connected engines 
their unhandiness to get at? Do they not run steadier, and 
are they not easier on the track than enginesof the ordinary 
build nowadays. 8. 

[Our correspondent’s first conundrum is too hard for 
us. The advantages of 614 and 7 foot wheels are quite 
invisible to-our limited mental vision. 

The objections to the inside-connected engines,” be- 
sides being unhandy and the parts inaccessible, are 
that the crank-axles are expensive, and their breakage 
is much more frequent than that of straight axles. It 
may be that inside-connected engines run steadier than 
those with outside cylinders, but the latter run steady 
enough, and there is no use in having them run any 





ance, and, therefore, no resistance due to them. 

Mr. Editor ‘‘ must certainly see” that this boomerang has 
hit the same target that the “‘ reductio ad absurdum” did, 
and he ‘‘ must either abandon” the above quoted part of his 
comments, and file another correction, ‘‘or else he must 
assert that there is no curve resistance on a single rail.” I 
admit there is resistance on a single rail when two wheels 


are fixed on axes parallel with each other, but on the single- | 


rail railroad the wheels are so arranged that they are inde- 
pendent of each other, and always accommodate their axes 
to the radii of the curve, and, as Mr. Editor proves above, 
there is no resistance due to the above causes. Now the 
nearer we approach to this single wheel-base the less the re- 
sistances are. 

If Mr. Editor will give me a plain unvarnished “yes” or 
“no” to the following questions, I will then permit him to 
make his claim for allowances, due to his broad-gauge 
trucks built on narrow-gauge principles, and admit that as 
he shortens the wheel-base of the former he reduces the 
difference in the resistances due to lateral slip and flange fric- 
tion ; my questions are these : 

ist. Is not the resistance due to longitudinal slip propor- 
tional to the gauge ? 

2d. Is not the resistance due to lateral slip and flange 
friction due to the wheel-base, and proportional tothe wheel- 
base ? 

A plain, unvarnished answer to these questions is all I ask. 

As I do not wish to take up too much of your valuable 
space, and as enough figures have already been given, I will 
simply state that experiments that I have made at my leis- 
ure on the grades and curves of the Bell’s Gap Railroad, 
while not far enough advanced and tested to give their re- 
sults as perfectly correct and authentic, have, to a re- 
markable degree, corroborated my claims and calculations; 


for instance, I have found that the resistance on a 28° curve 
is about 8 or 81¢ Ibs. more than on a tangent; the broad- | - a ap gee . 
gauge formula would require 14 Ibs., while the formula of | 04,the point at which it was delive 


more 80,—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





The New England Car-Accounting Association. 





| From the Boston Sunday Herald of Oct. 27, we copy the 
following interesting account of the organization and method 

| of working of this new association : 

Within the last six months there has been organized and 


| put in successful operation the New England Railway Car | 


| Accounting Association, and the result thus far promises en- 
| tire success for the o adopted for its work. e freight- 
ling business of the various railroads of the country 
lis one of the most difficult branches of rail trans- 
| portation to understand, but shippers of freight all 
through the land are fully aware of the results of the 

confused systems under which it_is usually conducted. 
| Only a little more than a year ago, Mr. E. B. Hill, formerly 
| with the Erie road, and thoroughly familiar with railroad 
| business, undertook to perfect a system by which the differ- 
| ent railroads should know to a certainty just the distance 
| traveled by their freight cars, either on their own or other 
|roads. The general public will appreciate the magnitude of 
| the task from the fact that the cars of the various roads (in 

number about 40,000) are used very indiscriminately by 
| each other, and frequently traverse New land from end 
| to end, and across the country in all directions, without 
being returned to the road from which they started on their 
| pilgrimage. By the system adopted by Mr. Hill any car en- 


| tering the limits of New England, or running over any of the | 


| roads within these six states, is traced in its daily wander- 
| ings as surely as if the road owning it employed a special 
| agent for each of its cars. 


| 
| THE PLAN OF THE SYSTEM. 


| Mr. Hill’s plan is simply to concentrate the work now 
done by each road separately in one central office. The 


| only additional labor necessary to enable the system to work | 


| satisfactorily is for the conductor of each freight train to 
| lected in the superintendent’s or general freight agent’s of- 
| fice, and forwarded daily to this central office. ese con- 
ductors’ reports state the number of each car in the train, 
and the road to which it belongs, the point of its reception, 
up, whether at its 
al destination, or its delivery to another corporation. 


a certain prominent railroad would give 15,43 Ibs. Tests | This, it will be seen, gives a history of the cars of each train, 
that I propose making may change these figures, but I do | so far as its daily travel is concerned. Each conductor 


not think they will. 
I admit that you can place the centres of two 33-in. 
wheels within 37 inches of each other and have 1}¢ inch 


es a separate record, and the idea of Mr. Hill’s system is | 


to consolidate these reports in such a way that not only the 
returns made should be compactly tal but that this 
tabulation shall show any possible omission in such returns. 


Permit me to ask you a few questions. - | 
What advantage would a broad-gauge road, equipped | 





Large Driving-Wheels and Inside-Connected Engines. | 


| be evidence that it had traversed the road fv 


in which it states that the locomotives on these runs have 5 | 
| ceived by the company, for its use. In the case cited above,. 
| the Boston, Lowell & Nashua road would collect from the 


| make his train report in duplicate, the duplicates to be col- | 
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Each road in New England, whether represented in the as- 
sociation or not, has a record book devoted ially to the 
travel of freight cars of that particular road,a new book 
being started each month. The are so ruled that each 
car owned by that particular road has a series of 

spaces on one line across the page corresponding to each day 
of the month. Every station in New England is known to 
the clerks by either a numeral, a figure, or a combination 
of both so arranged that no confusion is possible in the use 
of the various abbreviations. To explain the system the fol- 
lowing blank will answer, covering the movement of one car 
for five days: 


BOSTON, LOWELL & NASHUA RAILROAD. 


October. 
ae ! 
No. OF CAR. 1 2 3 4 5 
B 2 n 66 sa 56 
3868 L Cc x 56 og 
2 n 66 Rx 
sa 


The experienced clerk of the association would interpret 
this »s follows : 

Boston, Lowell & Nashua car No. 3868 left Boston Oct. 1, 
and arrived at Nashua the same day, one conductor having 
taken it from Boston to Lowell and another from Lowell to 
Nashua. On the 2d the Concord Railroad took it from 
Nashua to Concord, delivered it to the Northern New Hamp- 
shire Railroad, and they carried it to Canada, where it was 
switched off and remained over until the next day. On the 
3d it was taken to White River Junction, and the Central 
Vermont took it to Roxbury, Vt., and from there to St. 
Albans. On the 4th it went from St. Albans to Rouse’s 
Point, and was delivered to the Ogdensburg & Lake Cham- 


= Railroad, and, the next day, they took it through to 


gdensburg, N. Y. Distance carried, 407 miles, of which 


Even by your own admissions, you show that a broad | the 


Miles, 

Be oi iis vce sions p= beas.50eetcweaeabenes! tee 35. 
Northern New Hampshire Railroad pays..................... 70 
Central Vermont Raiiroad pays... oo... cc cicccicc cc snscsccces 144 
| Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Railroad pays............ . . 118 


The Boston, Lowell & Nashua, of course, paying nothing 


| on its own cars over its own road. 


from this it will be seen how accurate the system is, for if 
the conductor who took the car from any one of these points. 
to any other failed to report the fact its appearan:’e upon 
the records of other conductors upon connecting: :oads would 
». which no re- 
wrt had been received, balloon transit not having as yet 


Seen applied to freight transportation. 


THE ADVANTAGE TO THE ROADS 


in the association is easily seen, as the value of a freight car 
is only made of profit to a corporation by the return, re- 


roads over which its car passed, mileage to the amount 
stated, at the rate fixed by the Boston, Lowell & Nashua 
road, for such use of its cars. The reports, made by the as- 
sociation’s clerks, are the basis for the credit and debit en- 
tries upon the books of the several railroads receiving them. 
and are not open to question, as they might be if made by 
the employés of the several roads. The system has been 
| adopted by roads representing 60 per cent. of the entire ton- 
| nage of New England, and it is fully expected that all the 
|New England roads will enter into it before the end of 
| the present year. It is conceded that this general system has 
superseded all the systems formerly in use by the several 
| roads of New England, none of the old plans being compre- 
hensive enough to make an accurate nendering of all the car 
| service: possible. 
THE SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 


|are also: advanced by the labors of this association, as the - 
movement of all freight can be traced, and when delays oc- 
| cur, the point at which the delay occurred can be fixed he- 
yond any question. For instance: If a car leaves some point 
on the Maine Central road, and is consigned to some party 
at the West, the association’s report would show just how 
long it took the car to reach the trunk line for the West, for 
which it was started, and if, by any carelessness (as some- 
times happens), the car should be switched off ona side track 
at some station and remain there two or three days, the 
| books would show that the car arrived en such a date and 
did not leave till three days after, and this fact would be 
sufficient to place the responsibility for the delay on that 
road. Inthe shipping of perishable goods such knowledge 
is highly important, and the knowl that the responsi- 
bility for all delays can be thus fixed do much to expe- 
| dite the handling of freights in New England. The idea 
| with which Mr. Hill started originally was not only to have 
all these records kept and the mileage computed at this cen- 
tral office, but to make it a clearing house through which 
| all balances for car-mileage with New England roads could 
| be adjusted; but this idea was dropped for the time being, 
until all the New England roads could be brought into the 
arrangement, when the clearing-house plan will undoubtedly 
be put into operation. If this same system could then be ex- 
tended so as to include the Western roads, the benefits would 
be almost incalculable. To do this it would be necessary to 
establish a clearing house at each of the great railroad cen- 
tres—Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis,.and at such other peints West and South as might be 
| deemed <a Many prominent railroad men are of 
opinion that this will eventually be done, and that all freight 
| and ticket balances, as well as the car service, will be settled 
| in this way. 


THE HEADQUARTERS 


| of the association are in the upper part of the Lowell Rail- 
road station, the large rooms unoccupied by the rai 
|company affording ample accommodation for the twenty- 
two clerks employed by Mr. E. D. Hill in keeping the ac- 
counts of the company. The general oversight of the asso- 
ciation is intrusted to an executive committee of three— 
| Messrs.. William Bliss, General Manager of the Boston & 
| Albany Railroad; George W. Bentley, General Manager of 
the Central Vermont Railroad, and A. A. Folsom, General 
Superintendent of the Boston & Providence Railroad, all of 
whom, it is needless to say, fully indorse the system and its 
workings. The complications incidental to the business of 
the association can be more fully realized from the fact that 
there are 2,145 railroad stations in New England where 
freight cars can be left and taken up, and any car bound for 
any of these stations can be followed accurately by this 
company. The amount of work done is shown somewhat 
| from the fact that the company has reported, on an aver- 
age, nearly m million miles of mileage each month since 
it was organized on the Ist of May. Thus far the system 


has proved a t success, and the energy and perseverance 
| of anager Hill in arranging all the perplexing details in- 
— ing such an undertaking have been well re- 
! 
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Companies that have Adopted the Revised Rules 


for Interchange of Cars. 


The following is a completed list of railroad companies 
that have adopted the revised rules governing the inter- 
change of cars dated Niagara Falls, June 12, 1878, and pub- 
lished in the Railroad Gazette of June 21. A list which we 
published Sept. 27 had 31 names: this has 17 more: 


Allegheny Valley. 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

Boston, Barre & Gardner. 

Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore. 
Canada Southern. 

Central Vermont 

Chicago & Alton. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Cairo & Vincennes. 

Cheshire. 

Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago & Northwestern. 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
Davenport & Northwestern. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 
Detroit & Milwaukee. 

Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh. 
Eastern. 

Eel River. 

Evansville & Terre Haute. 

Flint & Pere Marquette. 

Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph. 
Indianapolis & St. Louis. 

Kansas Pacific. 

Keokuk & Des Moines. 

Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington. 
Lehigh Valley. 

Michigan Central. 

Missouri Pacific. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

New York & New England. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western. 
Oil City & Ridgway. 

Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain. 
Poughkeepsie, Hartford & Boston. 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 
Saginaw Valley & St. Louis. 

St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern. 
St. Louis, Belleville & Southern Mlinois. 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 

St. Louis & Southeastern. 

St. Joseph & Denver City. 
Sheboygan & Fond Du Lac. 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 
Worcester & Nashua. 





The additions to the list published Sept. 27 are the Boston, 


Barre & Gardner; Canada Southern; Chicago, Burlington | 


& Quincy; Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.; Eastern: Grand 
Rapids & Indiana; Indianapolis & St. Louis; Keokuk & Des 


Moines: Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington; Oil City & Ridg- | 


way; Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain; Poughkeepsie, Hart- 
ford & Boston; Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg; St. Louis, 
Alton & Terre Haute; St. Louis, Belleville & Southern Ilhi- 
nois; St. Joseph & Denver City; and Sheboygan & Fond du 
Lac. 

Committee Circulars of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association. 


CIRCULAR ON LUBRICANTs, 


The undersigned, appointed as a Committee on Lubricants 
at the last annal meeting of the Association, would respect- 
fully call the attention of all the members to this subject, 


and ask their earnest codperation in the investigation of the 


same. We desire, of course, to ascertain which are the best 
and most economical oils for the various purposes for 
which they are used about locomotives. Actual results are 
of much more value than opinions: therefore aside from 
experiments made by those possessing oil-testing machines, 
we would ask each member to state: 

1st. The kind of oil used by you for general lubrication of 
the machinery. 

2d. The kind of oil or lubricant used for valve seats and 
cylinders. 

“8d. The kind of oil used for journal bearings. 

1th. State the miles run per pint of each, machinery, cyl- 
inder and journal-bearing oils. 

5th. State the cost per mile run for each, machinery, cyl- 
inder and journal-bearing oils. 

By the above questions it is pre-suppesed that each road 
has adopted some standard lubricants. If your road is 
using or has used a variety of oils, etc., please fill up the 
blank below. 

Statement of lubricants used for locomotives on the 
R. R. during the year ending Dec. 31, 1878. 

MILes RuN BY ENGINEs.* 

LUBRICANTS FOR CYLINDERS.—Kind— Amount of each 
kind—Cost of lubricant—Cost per mile run—Amount of 
lubricant for cylinders per 100 miles run. 

LUBRICANTS FOR MAaCHINERY.—Kind—Amount of each 
kind—Cost of lubricant—Cost per mile run—Amount of 
lubricant for machinery per 100 miles run. Remarks. 

Averages. 
6th. If you have made any experiments with a view of as- 

certaining the comparative merits of different oils or lubri- 
cants for the various uses on locomotives (machinery, valves, 
etc.), please give result of same, with full particulars of the 
trial. Also describe in detail, so far as practicable, any ex- 
periments you have made bearing on the subject of lubrica- 
tion. 

7th. From the results above stated, or from other reasons 
(mentioning the same), please state what your preference is 
for lubricants for each of the various uses about a locomo- 
tive. 

8th. Do you consider self-feeders a better method of oiling 
valves than the old way of placing the cups on steam-chests 
or inside of cab ? 

In conclusion your Committee hope that inasmuch as there 
has been, heretofore, cause for serious complaint about the 
lack of responses to circulars on this subject, there will be a 
full return this year. Let every member contribute some- 
thing, and thus aid us in gaining additional knowledge on 
this most complicated of questions. 

Signed, 
Wa. FuLuer, Gen’ M. M., A. & G. W. R. R. 
Ff. M. Wiuper, M. M., N. Y., L.E. & W. Ry. 
JoHN OrtTON, Mech’l Supt., C. S. R 
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COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF LOCOMOTIVES. 

Dear Sir: At the last annual convention of the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, the undersigned 
were appointed a committee to report on the subject of 
** Comparative Performance of Locomotives.” 


In order to prepare a — on the subject, the Committee | 
ve 


respectfully request members to furnish them with state- 
ments of performance of the several classes of locomotives, 
viz. : 
AMERICAN, or four-wheel coupled engine. 
| ‘TEN-WHEEL, or six-wheel coupled engine. 
| MOGUL, or six-wheel coupled engine, with pony truck. 
CONSOLIDATION, or eight-wheel coupled engine, with pony 
truck. 
| Please give dimensions of each class of engines. 
| Diameter and stroke of cylinder. 
| Weight of engine and tender. 
| Kind of fuel used. 
| Diameter of driving-wheel. 

Consumption of fuel per mile. 

Maximum grade of road. 

Also please furnish number loaded cars hauled per mile with 
each class. 

Average weight of car. 

Total expenses per car per mile. 

The Committee desires the members to furnish full and ac- 
curate statements of the performances of locomotives that 
they may present a report valuable for reference. 

Very respectfully, 
WiLit1aAmM Woopcock, M. M., C. R. R. of N. J. 
S. A. HopGMan, M. of M., R., W. & B. R. R. 

Please address replies to William Woodcock, Master Me- 

chanic Central R. R. of New Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


| ide 
| Railroad Manufactures. 

| The Chicago shops of the Chicago & Northwestern road 
| have begun work on eight new locomotives. 

| The Michigan Car Co., at Detroit, has an additional order 
for coal cars for the Columbus & Toledo road. 

John L. Gill, at Columbus, O., recently shipped some nar- 
row-gauge cars to the Bellaire & Southwestern road. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific shops at Chicago are 
building several mogul freight engines for use on the heavy 
grades of the Southwestern Division. 
| The Coburg (Ont.) Car Works are building some freight 
| cars for the Canada Central. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill Co. has contracted to fur- 
| nish a lot of iron rails for the Chicago & Lake Huron road. 
| The Iron-Clad Paint Co., at Cleveland, O., has lately filled 
| 
| 
' 





orders for the Cincinnati Southern, the Pennsylvania, the 
Boston & Albany, the Georgia, the Mobile & Ohio, the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, the Wabash and other roads, 
the Edge Moor Lron Co., the Keystone Bridge Co. and the 
Michigan Car Co. 

The Portland (Me) Rolling Mills are running on a contract 
| for 2,000 tons of iron rails and large orders for bar iron. 
The Old Colony Rivet Works, at Kingston, Mass., have 
| been obliged to putin an engine and boiler to assist the 
water-power. 

The Wason Manufacturing Co., at Brightood, Mass., 
| has contracted to build the passenger and baggage cars for 
| the new Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western road. The com- 
| pany is also building three combination and six passenger 
| cars for the Truxillo & Calavery road in Peru. 
| E. S. Wheeler & Co., of New Haven, have renewed for a 
| vear their lease of the Birmingham (Conn.) Iron and Steel 
| Works. 
| Park, Long & Co., owners of the Vulcan Forge and the 
| Iron City Tools Works, at Pittsburgh, have recently filled 

a large order for tools to go to New Zealand. 

Bissell & Co., of Pittsburgh, are now making railroad car 
| stoves with the Winslow patent safety tank attachment. 
| The Allikanna Rolling Mill, at Wills Creek, O., has been 
| leased to W. J. Hammond, of Pittsburgh, who will start it 
upon bar iron, as soon as necessary repairs can be made. 
| The Ward Iron Co., at Niles, O., is making 10 tons of 

plate iron per day. 
| The Danforth Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., are 
| shipping some locomotives for the Louisville & Nashville 
road. 
| The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have a 
number of small orders on hand, and last week shipped an 
| engine to the Danbury & Norwalk road. 
} he Iron Telegraph Pole Co. has been organized in San 
| Francisco with a capital stock of $100,000. The directors 
lare W. H. Milliken, Frank B. Rae, P. L. Weaver, Stephen 
| D. Field and J. H. Lyman. 
| An addition has‘ been made to the Rome Merchant Iron 
| MiJl, at Rome, N. Y., and the works are now turning out 20 
| tons a day, with some large orders on hand. 
Contracts have been made to ship 12,000 tons of zinc ore 
|to Belgium from the Sterling Hill Mine at Ogdensburg and 
| the Georges Mine at Franklin Furnace, N. J. 
| The Laclede Rolling Mill, at St. Louis, is running double 
turn in the forge and mill, turning out 70 tons a day of bar 
and plate iron. 
ta Stephenson & Co., the great street-car builders, and 
| the Pennsylvania, the New York Central & Hudson River 
| and several other railroad companies, and the Standard Oil 
| Company, have been using the silicate enamel paints intro- 
| duced into this country by Mr. Heward Fleming, for car- 
painting, with, it is said, good results. For painting iron in 
| almost all situations it is said to be especially suitable. 


| Bridge Notes. 


The Vulcan Iron Works of H. A. Ramsay & Co., at Balti- 
|more, have the contract for an iron highway bridge over 
| Walters’ Run, in Harford County, Md. 


| The Massillon (O.) Bridge Co. has contracts for four high- 

| way bridges in Trumbull County, O. 

| Kloman’s Superior Mill at Pittsburgh is now rolling the 

| steel beams for the Chicago & Alton’s new bri over the 

| Missouri at Glasgow, Mo. e steel is furnished by Hussey 

| Howe & Co., of Pittsburgh. This bridge is to be entirely of 
steel and will have five spans of 350 feet each. 





| Notes, 
When a prominent railroad agent receives a card with his 
name onit and the title of ‘‘Champion Liar of the North- 
west,” it is presumed that he does good linguistic work for 
his company.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Dialogue between a station agent and a locomotive engi- 
neer on a bankrupt road: 
Agent.—Give us a few chunks of coal, Bill, I’m nearly 
' frozen and there isn’t a cinder around the place. 
| Engineer.—Well, I sup you'll have to take it, but I 
got the last coal out of the yard, and how in thunder ’m 
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freight train on the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans road 
at Como, Miss., beat the conductor and undertook to run the 
train to suit theirown convenience. They were met at Ful- 
ton, Ky., by an armed force, and compelled to leave the 
train. 

A few are left at the North yet, however, and last week 
four of them were a: for amusing themselves by plant- 
ing ties in a cattle guard on the Shore Line road in Connec 
ticut. The result of this diversion was a wrecked freight 
engine. 

On one day recently 62 tramps were turned off Central 
Pacific trains between Reno, Nev., and Truckee, and it was 
not a good day for tramps, either. 

A Thirsty Corpse. 

A terrible accident occurred in the yard of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, near Twenty-fifth street, recently, a shift 
ing engine striking an aged individual who was placidly 
meandering along the track, apparently under the impres- 
sion that he had been given the right of way. The remains 
were tenderly gathered up and placed on a Valley passenger 
train, which was passing at the time, and conveyed to the 
Union Depot. A pitying crowd gathered round, but were 
much surprised to see the alleged corpse open his eyes and 
feebly murmur “‘ Whisky.” <A _ five-finger dose of Mononga- 
hela had such a revivifying effect that the victim of the ac- 
cident was able to grumble at the officials for taking him so 
far out of his way, and started back up town, this time 
choosing the pavement for his promenade. The next time 
he officiates as an an amateur track inspector he will let a 
red handkerchief protrude from his pocket asa flag to pro- 
tect his rear.—Pittsburgh Telegraph, Nov. 2. 

Philadelphia Engineers’ Club. 

This society seems to be a very productive one. At its 
last meeting no less than four papers were read, one by Prof. 
Lewis M. Haupt (President of the Club), on ‘The Scales of 
Maps and Drawings,” one by Mr. C. F. Conrad (read by Mr. 
I. v Morris), concerning the ‘“ Butler Mine Cut-off,” one 
by Mr. Edmund R. Andrews, proprietor of the Hayford 
Creosote Wood-Preserving Works, on the apparatus used in 
his process and_ the results obtained with the treated wood, 
and one by Percival Roberts, Jr.,on ‘The Strength of 
Wrought Iron in Structures.” 

Prices of Rails. 

There is unusual interest at this season in the prices of 
rails, as the large contracts which last spring filled the mills 
with work until this time or later will soon be executed, 
and there is a question whether the demand will be con- 
tinued great enough to maintain prices. The following indi- 
cations are given in the careful Philadelphia report of the 
Iron Age, written under date of Oct. 29: 

** Steel Rails.—The market is a little feverish, although 
there are many inquiries and a disposition to purchase 
largely when prices are shaded to meet buyers’ views. Sell- 
ers are quite willing to accept business at prices current dur- 
ing the past month or two, but orders are not easily secured 
unless some concessions are allowed. Manufacturers are 
firm, however, and seem prepared to hold prices steady, No 
large lots have been placed during the week, and so far as 
we can learn ail sales have been at prices upward of $42, at 
mills, although $43 is claimed to have been bottom figure. 
In view of the large amount of business likely to be given 
out during the next two months, it is not unlikely that very 
desirable buyers may obtain concessions. Indeed, it is re- 
ported that some have already obtained special favors, 
which others will doubtless claim before placing their or- 
ders. Should any general decline in prices occur it will pe 
due to close competition rather than to any actual scarcity 
of business. Sales during the week have been chiefly smalt 
lots at prices ranging from $43 to $45, according to section 
of rail, location of mill, etc. Buyers’ views for large lots 
seem to be about $2 below these figures. 

“Iron Rails.—The firmness noted in our late reports is 
well maintained, and all sales so far as known have beeen at 
the full quotations of last week. There are additional in- 
quiries, and prospects for winter work are quite encourag- 
ing. The majority of the mills are full of orders, and as an 
evidence of the confidence felt we may mention the fact that 
one mill voluntarily canceled a 500-ton cash order at rates 
current a month ago. Sales reported during the past day or 
two in part are as follows: 1,000 tons 56's, 833 at mill; 100 
tons 56's, $34.50 at tide; a lot of 60-lb. center-bearing streets, 
$36 at mill; 47-lb. side-bearing trams, $35 at mill, and other 
small lots at prices in proportion. We quote 882@835 for 
average qualities, according to location of mill, section of 
rail, terms of payment, etc. 

“Old Rails.—The market has weakened considerably dur- 
ing the past few days, and buyers are now comparatively 
scarce. The recent demand was almost entirely for account 
of Pittsburgh parties, and as there are said to be prospects 
of considerable shipments from the Southwest, they are no 
longer buyers in the Eastern markets at prices current ten 
days ago. Still, it cannot be said that there are any lots 
ressing for immediate sale, but the chances are that bids for 
ge lots will be at lower figures than could have been ob- 
tained some time ago, if indeed, such bids can be had at all. 
There is no doubt a great scarcity of old rails at interior 
points and also at accessible points on the seaboard, byt, 
as stated in our last report, there are large lots held in some 
of the New England States, as well as in the South and South- 
west. The removal of the yellow-fever embargo and high 
water in the Western rivers, it is expected, will bring out 
large supplies, and cut off the demand in the Eastern mar- 
kets unless prices are brought down to something near the 
old level. In the meantime, prices are entirely nominal. 
Philadelphia delivery, $19@ $30, according to quality.” 

The Engineering and Mining Journal of Nov. 2 says: 

‘We hear of a sale of 5, tons of steel rails at $42 at 
mill. There is still a good inquiry, with indications of a 
very active demand next year. We quote steel rails at $42 
to $44 at mills. Iron rails are attracting but little attention. 
We quote at $32 to $36 at mill.” It reports “avery good 
inquiry for old rails, a sale of 2,000 tons on private terms, 
and quotes at $19 to $20.” 

Commissions to Engineers. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers has given formal expres- 
sion to the feeling which actuates the whole body of the 
profession. A letter has been addressed by Mr. James For- 
rest, Secretary of the Institution of Civil esienns, to the 
Secretary of the Clyde Navigation Trustees, which speaks 
for itself. It runs as follows: 

“The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
been informed that a statement has been made to the Clyde 
Trustees that civil engineers are in the habit of receiving 
doub’e commissions—that is to say, from their employers 
and from the contractors engaged to do the work. I am re- 

uested by the Councll to give the most unqualified contra- 
diction to this statement, and to add that, in the opinion of 
the Council, such a practice would be distinctly 1 or nemlin 
and would constitute a disqualification for membership of 





going to get down to-morrow I don’t know, unless I can pick | this Institution.” 


You will please send reply to Wm. Fuller, Gen’l M. M. of | UP. some old ties up the road. 


A. & G. W. R. R., Meadville, Pa., not later than March 15, 
1879. 


* In this column state the number of miles run by the engine | 


for each kind of lubricant separately. 


| That road is pretty thoroughly bankrupt. 
| Tramps. 


i weather comes on, and last week 


The festive tramp wends his ee as cold 
0 boarded a 


Such an expression of opinion was wanted, and we venture 
| to hope that it will settle forever a question which has been 

discussed by the very few and dismissed without hesitation 
by the very many members of a profession which has hither- 
to maintained the highest possible reputation for honesty.— 
The Engineer. 
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Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for sses under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addvresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
Sone far the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpiroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNs. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
 ogaeer annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GAUGE OF TRACK 
ON CURVE RESISTANCES. 


Another interesting letter from our narrow-gauge 
correspondent is published in this number of the Rail- 
road Gazette. It seems probable, though, that the in- 
terest of the controversy is about to be lost by mutual 
agreement, which, of course, is the happiest end of 
all controversy. Before that desirable end is attained, 
however, a few things still remain to be made clear. 

We regret, however, that Mr. Ramsey has seen 
proper to quote two sentences from our last article 
omitting the intervening clause,"so that they have an 
entirely different meaning as quoted from that which 
they had in the original. The quotation is the follow- 
ing: *‘Ifasingle pair of cylindrical wheels is rolled 
on a curve, if the axle is kept radial to it, the only re- 
sistance due to the curve is the longitudinal slipping 
of one of the wheels.” (Here the clause describing two 
wheels placed in line with each other with their axes 
held parallel to each other is omitted and the follow- 
ing sentence is quoted.) ‘‘On a single rail there would 
be no diagonal slipping because the longitudinal com- 
ponent does not exist.” The longitudinal component 
does not exist when two wheels with parallel axles run 
on a single curved rail,and there is then no diagonal but 
only lateral slip. When a single pair of wheels runs 
on two curved rails, the axle being radial, the lateral 
component does not exist and then there is then no 
diagonal slip, but only longitudinal slip. 

We agree, however, most heartily to the following 
conclusions of Mr. Ramsey, but we amplify them by 
the statements in brackets: 

“ist. That a pair of wheels on a single axle, on two 
rails, has neither lateral slip nor flange friction, and 
consequently no resistance due to these causes.” [One 
of the wheels, if they are cylindrical, must, however, 
slip longitudinally, and consequently there is resistance 
due to that cause. ] 
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‘2d. That a pair of wheels on two axles, on’a single 
rail, has no longitudinal slip, and consequently no re- 
sistance due to this cause.” [They have, though, 
lateral slip and consequent flange friction with the at- 
tending resistance. ] 

*« 3d. If it requires one axle, two wheels and two 
rails to produce longitudinal slip, and two wheels, two 
axles and a single rail to produce lateral slip and flange 
friction, one wheel on one rail will have neither of | 
these causes of resistance, and, therefore, no resistance | 
due to them.” Mr. Ramsey seems to think that we 
ought to be overwhelmed by this conclusive syllogism. 
We are not, but admit it all and regard it as a beauti- 
ful deduction from what we have written, and are 
quite content with his admission that ‘‘ there is resist- 
ance ona single rail when two wheels are fixed on | 
axles parallel with each other.” His assertion that | 
‘*on the single-rail road the wheels are so arranged 
that they are independent of each other, and always | 
accommodate their axles to the radii of the curve” needs | 


some proof, We have observed a number of plans of sin- 
gle-rail roads but never saw one with the arrangement | 
he speaks of. The single-rail car exhibited on the road 
at the Centennial had no such arrangement, but as he 
speaks so confidently, he can doubtless furnish a draw- 
ing or refer to scme road on which this is used, which, 
it must be confessed, we have never seen nor heard of. 

There is, though, one exception to the statement that 
there is no curve resistance with a single wheel on a 
single rail, which is, perhaps, worth mentioning, but 
of which we will take further account. If the 
single wheel is cylindrical, a slight twisting force must 
be exerted to make it roll in a curve, and some resist- 
ance is due to this cause, but if the wheel is conical, | 
it will roll as easily in a curved path as a cylindrical 
wheel will in a straight line. 

We also submit, in the interest of truth, to be cate- 
chised by our correspondent, and to his first question: | 
‘‘Ts not the resistance due to longitudinal slip propor- 
tional to the gauge?” We say, unhesitatingly, on 
curves of the same radii, yes. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


no 


To the second question: ‘* Is not the resistance due 
to lateral slip and flange friction due to the wheel- 
base, and proportional to the wheel base?’ we also 
say yes; but the proportion is not an arithmetica! one, 
but is probably that of the versed sine of the arc sub- 
tended by the wheel-base. 

As one good turn deserves another, we will ask Mr. | 
Ramsey whether the lateral slip and flange friction of | 
a pair of wheels on two parallel axles, a given distance | 
apart, are not independent of the gauge, and, therefore, 
the same on a single rail or a narrow-gauge as if the 
rails were 4 ft. 8's in. apart. If this then we} 
have the different elements of train resistance as fol- | 
lows, all things but the gauge being alike: 


is so, 


The effect of gravity ... 


i .the same on both gauges. 
Resistance of atmosphere > ” = | 


Rolling friction.... ri ae “ 

Axle friction. ‘ “ “ “ 
Flange friction. . : aT ae “ “ 
Lateral slip.... . EK oN “ “ | 


Longitudinal slip. -proportional to gauge. 


If this statement is correct, then it will be seen, as 
we have urged from the beginning, that the only cause | 
for a difference in resistance on a wide and a narrow | 
gauge is that due to the longitudinal slip, the effect | 
of which was carefully calculated in the table given in 
the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 11. Whatever this dif- | 
ference is, it is an advantage which the narrow gauge | 
possesses over the standard gauge. If, however, larger | 
wheels can be used on the standard gauge than are safe | 
on the narrow gauge, that is an advantage which the | 
former has over the latter. | 

Our correspondent asks whether we ‘‘ mean to assert 
that a piece of iron whose supports are 6.25 ft. apart | 
will support the same load that it would with the sup- | 
ports 4 ft. apart,” to which we answer yes, if the load | 
is carried on the overhanging ends of the bar, as it is 
on an axle. Two bars of iron each supported on two 
points—as an axle be of the same 
and the load, provided in 
each. case that they project an equal distance from 
the supports. An axle atthe wheel-seat and between | 
the wheels must be stronger to resist the lateral strains 
against the flanges of big wheels than it need be if the 
wheels are smaller, but to carry the same loads the 
journals may be of the same size in each case and still 
have equal strength. 

Mr. Ramsey grows facetious about putting a 14-inch 
bolster between two 33-inch wheels with a 87-inch 
wheel-base. It is true you can’t get such a bolster into 
such a place, but no more do we see how he can get a 
14-inch bolster between two 24-inch wheels spread 87 
inches apart. But then thatis not of vital importance, 
because if the bolster will not go in betweenthe wheels 
it must be placed somewhere else. It seems, though, 
as if Mr. Ramsey seriously intended to assume the 
position that a short wheel-base can be used on a 
narrow gauge and cannot be used ona standard gauge, 


is—may 


size support same 


| over a regular narrow-gauge road ?” 


| whole community. 
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and he speaks sneeringly of going back to our grand- 
fathers’ days, fearing, evidently, that their practice 
may be quoted against his assumptions. The fact 
that our grandfathers used a good thing is certainly 
not a reason against, but very much in favor of, its 
use now, unless there is something better to take its 
place. If any one seriously doubts whether as short a 
wheel-base can be used on a standard gauge as is now 
in use on a 8-ft. gauge, we will furnish engravings of 
trucks with the required dimensions. As a matter of 
fact, we do not believe that the length of wheel-base, 
moderate limits, four or five feet, is of 
much practical importance, even on curves as short as 
those used on the Bell’s Gap Railroad, which are, we 
believe, of 250 feet radius; but in order to meet the 
arguments which have been advanced it has been 
thought best to show that if there is any advantage to 
be gained from shorter wheel-bases they can be used 
as well on a standard as on a narrow gauge. 

We will add that we can give Mr. Ramsey or any 
other person the namesof a number of reputable and 
responsible car manufacturers who will build what he 
is pleased to call ‘‘ mythical” car-trucks just as soon as 
he, or any one else, has any cash orders they want 
filled. The names may be revealed sooner, perhaps, 
when we come to consider the question of the differ- 
ence in cost of ‘‘ mythical” and actual rolling stock. 

The experiments which Mr. Ramsey is making on 
curve resistances will, no doubt, be very interesting 
when he has completed them. He will then, it is 
hoped, make not only the results public, but give a 
description of the appliances and the methods em- 
ployed in making them. 

It must not be lost sight of, though, that the real 
question under discussion is whether narrow-gauge 
railroads ‘‘ can be built for from one-half to two-thirds 
the cost of a broad gauge, and can be operated at two- 
thirds the cost.” This is the proposition which our 
correspondent laid down and has undertaken to 
uphold, and which, if true, one of the must 
important discoveries of modern times, and if 
not one of the greatest delusions. What 
answer, though, should be given to a person who 
has made such sweeping assertions, and then asks: 
‘* What advantage would a broad-gauge road, equipped 
with your narrow-broad-gauge trucks and cars, have 
The question at 
issue is not whether light broad-gauge roads are better 
than light narrow-gauge roads, but whether the latter 
are much cheaper than the former, and therefore we 
decline to take up the new issue contained in our oppo- 
nent’s last question. Does he not see that if he fails to 
prove h’s first proposition he has been talking profes- 
sional nonsense, and that if he is mistaken in his state- 
ment that narrow-gauge roads cost ‘‘ from one-half to 
two-thirds” what they would if the rails were put 4 ft. 
815 in. apart, then he is wrong in a matter about 
which it is of vital importance that he, as an engineer, 
should be right? On the other hand, if looked at from 
a public point of view, if the narrow-gauge advocates 
are right and we are wrong, then we are misleading 
our readers in a matter of very great importance to the 
Our correspondent must either 
stand or fall by his original proposition, and the prac- 
tical question at issue is how much more would the 
Bell’s Gap Railroad have cost to build and operate if it 
had been made of 4 ft. 819 in. gauge, so as to give the 
same facilities to traffic in each case. To answer this 
we need a statement in detail of the total cost of the 
present line, which it is hoped Mr. Ramsey will fur- 
nish. 


within say 


is 


is 


THE CENTRAL PACIFIC. 





The Central Pacific Railroad Company has two very 
different kinds of road and traffic. First, it has one 
end of the sole line between the Atlantic and the Paci- 
fic, over which the whole Pacific railroad traffic neces- 
sarily passes—-a tolerably simple, not at all heavy traf- 
fic, easily conducted by a very few trains, on which 
rates are easily maintained for passengers and valuable 
freights, the competition of the steamers by way of 
Panama and the sailing vessels around Cape Horn—an 
enormously long voyage—affecting chiefly the coarser 
and heavier freights. This line is very like the 
Union Pacific, but probably has a somewhat heavier 
local traffic. ‘ 

But this through line of the Central Pacific from San 
Francisco to Ogden is less than half of the road 
worked by it—but 8638 out of 2,075 miles at the close of 
1877. This company does not own all this road, it is 
true, but it works it all, and we may say that the care 
of the Pacific through traffic is the smallest part of its 
work, its great task being the conduct of a great and 
complex system of railroads which serves the great 
state of California, and includes by far the greater part 


|of the mileage of that state. 
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The main line takes care of itself very well, with a 
simple traffic and heavy earnings. But the other lines 
are not so easily sustained, many of them having a 
very thin traffic, and part of the longest being at pres- 
ent perhaps as unproductive a piece of railroad prop- 
erty as there is in the world. 

The existence of this purely local system is apt to be | 
ignored, and judgments are passed on the Central Pa- 
cific as if it were, like the Union Pacific, all main line, 
with a steady traffic more perfectly under the con- 
trol of the company than almost any other in the 
country. The Central Pacific’s locallines do not suffer 
much from the competition of other railroads, it is 
true, for there are scarcely any others in the field 
which they occupy; but their traffic fluctuates with the 
production of the country, which on some of the lines 
varies more than in almost any other part of this 
country. This is well illustrated by the report for the 
In 1876 the local freight forwarded 
from agricultural districts amounted to 165,507 tons, 
in 1877 only to 80,231 tons. The difference was due 
chiefly to the failure of the wheat crop in 1877. The 
difference is still more striking when we compare the 
business in the last half of the year, when 
the wheat chiefly marketed, for there was a 
light crop in 1875 as well as 1877. Now, in 
the last half of 1876, 142,321 tons of freight 
were forwarded by the lines worked by this company 
from agricultural districts; in 1877, with a larger mile- 
age, only 42,726 tons—not one-third as much. The 
difference between a big crop and a little crop in 
Minnesota is nothing to this. From the whole year’s 
freight from these districts the receipts were not quite 
half as great in 1877 asin 1876. 

Not only has this company very different kinds of 
road, but it has a rapidly growing system. At the end 
of 1875, it was working 1,308 miles of road; this had 


past two years. 


is 


grown to 1,660 at the end of 1876, and to 2,075 miles at | 


the end of 1877. In the latter year, however, the 
growth was caused only partly by new construction. 
About 190 miles which had always been worked by the 
General Superintendent of the Central Pacific, but as 
independent roads, were before the end of 1877 worked 
as parts of the Central Pacific, and their earnings and 
expenses are now included with its. One effect which 
we have heretofore noticed has been a great re- 
duction in the average earnings per mile; the 
old road had (and doubtless has) large earnings; the 
new ones mostly very light receipts. There is one 
branch 30 miles long which earned but $600 per mile 
gross in the year ending with June, 1877; another 
18°s miles long that earned less than $2,350 per mile 
in the same year; the Southern Pacific that year re- 
ported about $5,400 earned per mile; another line of 
19 miles now worked by the Central Pacific earned 
a little less than $2,000 a mile then. In 1875 the gross 
earnings of the whole system worked were $12,069 
(from an average of about 1,300 miles worked); in 
1877 they were $9,238 (from an average of 1,783 miles 
worked). 

Before 1875, this company showed constantly and 
quite rapidly increasing earnings without much change 
in mileage. Since that year the increase in receipts 
and profits has not been at all in proportion to the in- 
crease in mileage, as will be seen by the following 
statement of mileage, gross‘and net earnings and net 
earnings per mile since 1870: 


Average ————Earnings————._ Earnings. 
Year. miles worked. Gross. Net. per mile. 
Ss ‘suceeded, we $8,862,054 $5,021,252 . 
ee 1,156 11,963,641 6,952,362 10,349 
1873 1,222 12,863,953 7,894,681 10,527 
1874 , -+-3,215 13,611,031 8 342,899 11,193 
1875.... 1,298 15,665,082 9,177,882 12,069 
1876 1,425 16,994,216 9,137,005 11,926 
1877.. 1,783 16,471,144 .696,7: 9.238 


The addition of nearly 50 per cent. to the mileage 
since 1874, it appears, has added but about 4 per cent. 
to the profits, which were never so large as in 1875, 
when 485 miles less were worked than in 1877. And 
for the first half of 1878 when 2,075 miles were 
worked, a very slight advance is shown over the cor- 
responding period in 1877, when about 1,700 miles 
were worked. That is, with the addition of about 


character of the largest part of the new réad—the 
Southern Pacific. This is not extended far enough 
yet to command completely even the Arizona traffic, 
and it cannot be expected to have anything more than 
an extremely thin traffic over the southeastern 200 
miles while its terminus remains at the Colorado 
River. 

The great change caused by a good wheat harvest is 
visible since June in the increased earnings reported 
by the company. For the three months ending with 
September the earnings have exceeded those for 1877 
by a fifth, and have just about equaled those of 1876, 
which were the largest in the company’s history. 

The company’s reduced earnings in 1877, however, 
were not wholly due to reduced local traffic. The 
through traffic fell off also, the freight from 188,774 
tons to 173,239, or 8 per cent., and the passengers from 
98,420 to 78,682, or 20 per cent. The falling off in 


earnings some $500,000, and such a reduction is 
the more regrettable because the decrease in traffic 
does not cause any appreciable reduction in ex- 
penses. The through traffic on this road in 1877 
amounted to 126 passengers each way daily (week 
days), which must have required substantialiy 
the same train service as the 157 carried in 1876, 
or the 168 carried in 1875. The through passenger 
traffic, it is interesting to note, was the smallest for 
four years. Unlike that of most other railroads, it is 
very unequal in the two directions, and always hes 
been. In 1877, 60 per cent., in 1876, 614¢ per cent., in 


through passengers were carried west. Since 1871, 
316,838 passengers have gone through over this road 
to the west, and but 169,437 have come east, indicat- 
ing that California has received about 147,000 immi- 
grants by the road in the six years, or an average of 
24,500 per year. The movement culminated in 1875, 
when 44,500 more went to than came from California : 
in 1877 the difference was but 16,200. 

The through freight traffic of this road has a 
peculiar interest. Before the Pacific railroads were 
built we heard a great deal about the vast Oriental 
traffic that was to be drawn across America by the com- 
pletion of the great transcontinental line. Certainly 
the construction of the roads was long ago justified, and 
the traffic is important, including the ‘“ Oriental” 
traftic ; but it is only by Oriental hyperbole that the lat- 
ter can be called ‘‘ vast.” Very full statements of 
the weights of the different articles of through 
freight are given in the report, and the aggregate 
.of those which are brought to the Central Pacific 
by sea, aside from Oregon produce, seems 
be 13,380 tons in 1877, or say five moderate 
steamer loads; and not all of this is ‘‘ Oriental” 
traffic Tea makes 9,202 tons of this, and coffee 1,901 
tons. Possibly, however, sume of the wool which 
forms the largest single item of through east-bound 
freight over this road arrives frony Australia. But the 
entire through traffic over the road is only at the rate 
of about 24 full (10-ton) car-loads each way daily, 
which indeed is a very good business when such rates 
as the Central Pacific’s can be had, but is not enough 
to prevent some less fortunately situated roads from 
starving to death. 

The progress of the two main items of east-bound 
freight and of the total through traffic in both direc- 
tions may be seen by the following statement for six 
years, quantities being tons: 





There is a good deal of through freight carried over 
this road at very moderate rates. The distance from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific is so vast that even ata 











375 miles of road, there has been an increase of $373,000 | 
in gross and of $669,000 in net earnings for the half- 
year. 

It would be, however, a great mistake to conclude 
that there has been any real retrogression of the old 
property since the acquisition of the new, or that the 
trifling increase of earnings is any indication of the | 
amount which the new lines have added, not to say 
will add, to the receipts of the company. For, as we 
have before said, 1877 suffered greatly by the bad 
wheat harvest ; and doubtless the earnings of the old 
lines showed a great decrease then, which was nearly 
but not wholly made up by receipts from the new 
mileage. 

Another reason why so little increase is shown by 
the large increase of new mileage is the incomplete 


| cents per pound by the carriage. 
| vents the carriage of some freights by this route. 


cent per ton per mile the cost of goods is increased 11¢ 
This effectually pre- 


Wheat, for instance, the exports of which from Califor- 
niathis crop year will probably amount to four times as 
much as the whole through traffic of the Central 
Pacific, never goes to the East by rail, but seeks 
the cheapest route to the Pacific and then 
takes the long but cheap voyage around Cape Horn. 
But there are many other freights which will go by rail 
if taken at a trifling advance over cost, but, not other- 
wise; and provision is made for such cases in the 
classification. On the average, however, the road 
obtains good rates, which almost everywhere east of 
the Mississippi would be called very good rates, 
namely, in 1877, an average of 3.02 cents per mile for 





passengers, and 3.14 cents per ton of freight. 


through passenger traffic alone must have reduced the | 


1875, 71 per cent., and in 1874, 69 per cent. of its | 


to 
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The road is very cheaply worked, considering the 
thinness of the traffic on a large part of the mileage. 
Economy is favored by the character of the through 
passenger traffic, and in 1877 even the average passen- 
ger-train load was 93, which is at least one-half greater 
than the average of roads in thiscountry. The average 
freight-train load, however, was only 90 tons, which is 
decidedly light. Its working expenses were 47.2 
|per cent. of its receipts (erroneously printed 52.8 
in the report), and if alike for passengers and freight 
then the average cost was 1.484 cents per ton per mile, 
and 1.425 cents per passenger per mile, leaving the 
very handsome profit of 1.660 cents per ton per mile 
and 1.595 cents per passenger per mile. It must be 
remembered that the property is not. to be compared 
with Eastern trunk or secondary lines, but rather with 
border railroads. Last year, taking it altogether, its traf- 
fic amounted to but 240 tons of freight and 140 passen- 
|gers each way daily over the entire average mileage 
| worked, all of which could be easily carried by one 
train of each kind. For a road of this kind, it is 
cheaply worked. 

The fyture of this property seems to be to 
an unusual degree in the control of its managers, 
who are understood to be almost its sole owners, 
They pretty nearly control the railroad system of Cali- 
fornia ; at least there are very few lines in that state 
| whieh come in competition with theirs. What was 

most to be apprehended was a diversion of a material 
| part of the through traffic by the completion of an- 











|other Pacific railroad. But it now seems _prob- 
| able that the first road to be completed will 
be the Southern Pacific, which the Central 


Pacific people are building themselves. This common 
ownership will probably not prevent a diversion of 
traffic from the Central Pacific, and very likely to as 
great an extent as if it were owned by other interests; 
but it will doubtless very effectively prevent the ruin 
of the value of the through business, which very 
likely would result if the new road should be an inde- 
pendent competitor. 


Past and Probable Future Progress of Cotton 
Production. 

Cotton continues to be our largest single item of export 
(in value), but it does not form nearly so large a proportion 
of the total exports of the country as it used to, and, indeed, 
the exports of cotton recently, when the production has been 
much above the average before or since the war, have not 
been so great in quantity as they have been some years, and 
more especially in 1860, because more cotton is now manu- 
factured in this country. The New York Times has recently 
published statements of value of cotton exports and of total 
exports from the United States to Great Britain by years 
and by decades since 1820, by which it appears that the cot- 
ton exports were the following percentages of the total ex- 
ports in the several decades : 


Per Per 

Decade. cent. Decade. cent, 
SO ere 76 (1851-1860.... ..... . 70 
8 Se a ee SES 46 
SP ae Ge! Fee eas s 552.0 Beckewe 42 


The great decrease from 1851-60 to 1861-70 is partly ac- 
counted for by the war; but it will surprise many to learn 
that there was, after all, but asmall decrease in the aggre- 
gate value of the cotton exports (less than 5 per cent.), the 
great advance in price during and for several years after 
the war making up for the decrease in quantity. More ef- 
fective in reducing the proportion of cotton to the total ex- 
ports was the enormous increase in other exports—chiefly in 
| grain, provisions and petroleum. 

This will be seen by a comparison of the average annual 


Total “ patie 
Wool. Tea. aeons. values, in millions of dollars, of cotton and of all other ex- 
ES Jcicdealh sis use nataa: Sibi eames 10,735 6,053 98,657 rts to Great Britain, in each decade, whi 
1873 14505 6363 110.188 | P° ’ , ne ane SS Seer 
020 5,889 152,443 | follows: 
5 9,186 173,794 Total P. c. of 
9,643 188,774 | Decade. Cotton. Other. Exports. Cotton, 
Ber cavestl. te tect Auekt so 9,202 173,230 | 1821-1830 ................ 18.5 5.7 24.2 76 
: . 3 “rane . 37.8 8.4 6.2 2 
The tea carried over this road amounts to something | 1841-1850. 379 19.2 74 -~4 
: ; . : 1851-1860... . 84.0 35.3 119.3 70 
like one-third of the total imports of the United ete ni 80:0 04:8 1748 +4 
States. 1871-1878 ....138.4 185.1 323.5 42 


One might almost say that the other exports of the coun- 
try were insignificant until after 1860, since which time 
their growth has been more rapid than that of cotton ever 
was. In the current decade the average yearly cotton ex- 
ports have been seven and a half times as great as in the de- 
cade after 1820, but the other exports have been 3214 times 
as great. But the present position of cotton is made to ap- 
pear more favorable by these figures than it actually is. 
While there is a large increase in the average annual ex- 
ports as compared with the decade from 1860 to 1870, the 
latter was entirely abnormal, the exports for half of it hav- 
ing been interrupted by the war to such an extent that out 
of 800 millions exported in the decade, 757 millions were in 
the last half of it; and, comparing with this 
last half, the average annual value of the cotton 
exports to Great Britain have decreased from $151,000,000 
in 1865-70 to $138,000,000 from 1871-78—wholly due to a 
reduction in prices. But the great increase in the value of 
other exports has been in spite of a reduction in prices—an 
increase that has been especially marked since the panic of 
1873 and the general fall of prices, during which period the 
value of cotton exports has decreased continually from year 
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| 
to year. Compare the values in millions of dollars for 1873 


and 1878: 








P. c. of P. c. of 
1873. total. 1878. total. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
Cetheom. . ia. o 4 51.5 $117.4 30.5 D. $45.8 39.0 
Other 48.5 270.0 69.7 I. 116.4 43.1 
Total.....,. $316.8 100.0 $387.4 100.0 1. $706 18.2 


The recent decrease in values of cotton exports, we repeat, 
must not be looked upon as a decline in the cotton industry, 
for it is caused partly by an increase in the proportion of the 
crop manufactured in America, and largely by a reduction 
in prices, there having been some increase in the average 
yearly production. But the statistics indicate that cotton is 
no longer to make the rapid progress established in some pre- 
vious decades, and this conclusion is justified not only by the 
statistics, but by our knowledge of the extent and condi- 
tion of the cotton-growing territory. There are no longer 
great unoccupied territories where cotton-growing in likely 
to be the chief industry. Texas was the last cotton state to | 
be occupied, and the western part of that state is not a cot- | 
ton country—at least, is not now utilized for cotton-growing 
to any extent, being preéminently a grazing country and | 
having great advantages for that purpose; and Texas is the | 
last of the cotton states. There is, doubtless, an enormous 
area of land in the other cotton states which has never been 


cultivated, and which may be planted go cotton, 
and probably will be if the industry becomes more 
profitable than heretofore. But experience teaches 


us that the progress made in production in the districts 
which have been long occupied and accessible is quite mod- 
erate, and that very rapid progress in increasing produc- 
tion is usually made only in connection with a heavy immi- 
gration to new countries, which, in the cotton belt, we are 
beginning to see the end of. There is a vast deal of room yet, 
doubtless, but nothing like that open to the planter emigrant 
before the war. Very few new railroads will be needed for 
cotton-carrying anywhere east of the Mississippi, and the 
railroads already there will not be likely to have a rapid in- 
crease in their local cotton traftic, and their total cotton 
traflic, if increased at all, will probably be by diverting the 
business from the rivers and the sea. Cotton-growing and 
cotton-carrying will remain great industries, but apparently 
will grow less rapidly than heretofore, and, doubtless, much 
less rapidly than the other productive industries of the coun- 
try, which have now more room left for development. 

There is one advantage which the cotton-growers of this 
country have, however, over the grain and stock-growers. 
Apparently there is nowhere else accessible to the world a 
good cotton country. Should we reach the limits of our land 
capable of producing wheat cheaply, before paying the higher 
price required for better cultivation of the old lands or the 
occupation of less productive new soil here, the world would 
probably resort to the vast and but partly used plains of 
Russia, to Australia and New Zealand; for there is an im- 
mense area capable of producing wheat as well as our soil 
which has hardly yet been touched. But it seems that no- 
where but in our Southern States can cotton of good quality 
be so cheaply produced. This question was pretty well tested 
during our war, when prices rose to such a pitch that every 
place that could raise cotton at all was tempted to experi- 
ment with the crop. But no country has remained a serious 
rival of this for the supply of Europe, which is sufficient evi- 
dence that no other country can meet American competition. 
Now, should the world’s demands increase, as in course of 
time they doubtless will, though they seem rather more than 
satisfied just now, when our new cotton lands are 
pretty much all occupied there must be such a rise in prices 
as will cause better cultivation and a resort to lands now 
not thought worth cultivation. When this day comes, there 
will probably be an increase in coton production which will 
affect the old states as much as the new ones, and may cause 
the South to resort to high cultivation sooner than the 
North does, the consequence of which will be a comparatively 
dense agricultural population, where now it is very thin, 
and of course a greatly improved condition of the carriers, 
should not too many new roads be built. This prospect is 
some distance in the future, it is true, but not so far as the 
prospect of high culture of grain and grass crops, for the 
reasons that are here given. Europe’s supply of cotton 
must come from the United States ; for its bread and meat 
it can lay the world under contribution. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Utica, Ithaca & Elmirva.—Extended from Shedd’s Cor- 
ners, N. Y., northward to Cazenovia, 10 miles, 

Springville & Sardinia.— Extended from Sardinia Vil- 
lage, N. Y., westward to Springville, 8's miles, completing 
the road. It is of 3-ft. gauge. 

Shenandoah Valley.—Extended to the Clark County, Va., 
line, 7 miles. , 

Pine Hill.—The first track is laid from Pine Hill, Ky., 
west 8 miles. It is of 3-ft. gauge. 

Delphos, Bluffton & Frankfort.—The first track is laid 
from Bluffton, Ind., west by south to Warren, 14 miles. It 
is of 3-ft. gauge. 

Chicago & Alton.—On the Kansas City Extension the 
track is extended from Glasgow, Mo., west to Marshall, 20 
miles. 

Omaha & Republican Valley.—Extended from David 
City, Neb., west to County Line, 14 miles. 

Central Pacifie.—This company’s Northern Railroad is 
extended from Funk’s Slough, Cal., north to Willows, 10 
miles. 

South Pacific Coast.—Extended from Alma, Cal., south- 
ward 219 miles. It is of 3-ft. gauge. 


{1,913 in 1876, 1,080 in 1875, 


| cent. greater, and the net earnings 4.7 per cent. less. 


| crease 
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miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 
1,824 miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877, 
1,524 in 1874, 3,130°in 1875 
and 6,106 in 1872. 


THE GREAT WESTERN OF CANADA REPORT has been pre- 
sented for the half-year ending with July of this year. The 
gross receipts were 1.8 per cent. greater than for the corres- 
ponding half-year of 1877, the working expenses 4.1 per 
There 
was, however, such a reduction of the losses in working leased 
lines, interest, etc., as to change the deficiency of $15,553 in 
1877 to a surplus of $3,635 in 1878. There was a considera- 
ble increase in the earnings from through traffic, but a de- 
in local traftic. The report says that ‘“‘the average 
rates for through freight traffic compare very unfavorably 
with those of the corresponding period of 1877; for although 
the tonnage of through freight and live stock carried on 
main line has by 169,000 
tons, or 39 per cent., the gross earnings from this traffic show 
only an increase of £8,977, or 6 per cent.” From this it 
would appear that 42 per cent. of the total earnings of this 


and branches increased 


| road were from through freight and live stock—a larger pro- 


portion than on any other considerable road in America; 
probably, except the Canada Southern. The working ex- 
penses per train mile for the lalf-year are the smallest ever 
reported—76 cents, against 79 cents the previous half-year, 
and 85!¢ the corresponding half of 1877. 
before these expenses were $1.08.+ But the earnings per 
train mile the ever known, being §$1, 
against $1.25 for the half-year ending with January, 1878 
(when through rates were the best for along time), and $1.15 
in the first half of 1877. 

Of all railroads in America none probably suffers more 
from low through rates than this. And, considering that 
the through freight traffic of the first half of 1877 was gen 
erally unprofitable, the statement that 39 
traffic this year produced only 6 per cent. more earnings 
indicates how great and how general the ‘‘cuts” must have 
been in freight. To produce this result the 





Only three years 


are also smallest 


per cent, more 


east-bound 


average rates must have been 24 per cent. lower. The 
west-bound rates we know were much higher in 1878 
than in 1877, and were well maintained, and thus 
the reduction in east-bound rates must have been 
more even than 24 per cent. The average rate per 
ton per mile on through freight eastward over the 


of 


monstrosity, 


Great Western then must have been a sort monstrosity 
in the of rates. A 
were about to say; but as there 


roads which made the same rates, 


singular 

at 
it cannot have 
It ought to be published as a 
frightful example, and a warning to all lines negotiating for 
division of traffic, etec., of dangers which threaten them. 
Things seemed not nearly so the year that the Michi- 
gan Central reported an average rate of half a cent. a ton a 
mile on through freight east. 

The first half is always the light 
ern. 
earnings, though not more than for the corresponding period 
last year, when they were exceptionally large. 


way we 


are least a dozen other 
bee nso 


singular as it was astounding. 


bad 


half for the Great West- 
Since July its weekly reports show largely increased 


A GEODETIC STATE SURVEY OF PENNSYLVANIA is prayed 
for by the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia in a memorial to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, which it has recently pub- 
lished and distributed. The importance of such a survey is 
well set forth in the memorial, but we think that it hardly 
gives sufficient prominence to the great expense that has been 
incurred for preliminary surveys of railroads and canals be 
cause of the lack of such a survey. In fact, for a very large 
part of the state of Pennsylvania much of the work of a de- 
tailed survey has been done, and sometimes over and over 
again, and then lost, in making surveys for railroads, many 
of which never were built, while for those that were, usually 
all the surveys made, except that of the final line, are entirely 
unavailable to the public. There are many parts of the 
country where the engineer surveying the route for a new 
railroad finds numerous lines of stakes set by previous sur 


veyors, indicating that he is only doing work which 
they have done before him, but of which no rec 
ord is known to exist. And railroad surveying is only 
one of many kinds which have to be done over and over 


again for want of an accurate and authoritative general 
map of the surface, such as the Coast Survey has provided of 
the sea coast and the Engineer Corps of the Great Lakes. 
That accomplished topographer, Prof. J. Peter Lesley, at 
present State Geologist of Peunsylvania, and for some years 
engaged in conducting the elaborate geological survey of 
that state, breaks out into loud lamentations over the utterly 
inadequate delineations of the topography of the state on 
which he has to fit his geological charts. ‘*‘ They neither fit 
on to each other nor correspond to any common standard 
map,” he says. County lines, he says, are sometimes half a 
mile away from their true places. The joint commission of 
the states of New York and Pennsylvania to establish the line 
between those states, has found the old accepted line wrong 
at every point so far as it has surveyed. 

The Coast Survey is now authorized to extend its system 
of triangulation over any state which provides for a scienti 
fic survey, and there never was a time when it was easier to 
get large corps of expert surveyors. The work which these 
men are aching to do, and will do at the lowest possible 
price, is one which will be valuable forever afterward—will 
be a permanent addition to the wealth of the country. In 
times when governments as well as corporations and indi- 
viduals find it necessary to economize, it is very difficult to 
get attention for any project which requires ever so mod- 


erate an expenditure in a new direction; but this is a work 





This is a total of 89 miles of new railread, making 1,724 


that certainly will be undertaken some time, 


for lack of 


| that the 
| than ours, for though the members are not 
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which large expenses are being incurred yearly by citizens, 
and which is likely to cost more hereafter than if undertaken 
now. 


CHEAP RAILROADS are making their appearance in many 
parts of the Northwest in their natural relations as branches 
of the existing extensive railroad systems, which can utilize 
for them materials and rolling stock which otherwise it 
economically. We hear of 
several such roads, of standard gauge and made to be worked 
with the heavy rolling stock of the main which 
have cost the companies but four, six, eight and up to sixteen 
thousand dollars per mile, though in some of these cases 


might not be possible to employ 


lines, 


part of the work has been provided by the communities in- 
terested and given to the companies on condition that they 
complete and work the road. 
terest must be paid is in these cases comparatively a trifle, 
and in strong contrast to the debts incurred in 1873 and 
before, when the new line which did not have a debt of 
$20,000 per mile or more was thought to be a wonder. But 
as there are infinite degrees in the density of traffic which 
different districts may afford, so there must be many routes 
where a road costing $10,000 per mile could be supported, 
but not $20,000, And if only 
moderate speed is required (and eight or ten miles an hour 
1s 
of our country roads), a railroad may | 


3ut the capital on which in- 





one costing and so on. 
certainly a great improvement on the three to five miles 
¢ built and worked 
They might be and probably would be made 
much lighter than they actually are, but for the great ad- 
vantage of using the old material and rolling stock of their 
connections. But frequently a branch can be built—a_per- 
fectly efficient railroad for all that is required of it—without 


very cheaply. 


purchasing any rolling stock or rails, and the availability of 
the old materials frequently determines, and rightfully de 
termines, the character of the road. 

Although traffic is now generally light and increasing but 
slowly, this is still probably for many companies a favorable 
time to secure territory now tributary to them by construct- 
It is not likely that there will soon be a time 
when railroads can be made for less cost, and by a judicious 


ing branches. 
occupation of sundry bits and corners of territory a com- 
pany may often keep out of the field a parallel line that 
might largely destroy the value of the traflic of its whole 
road. 


which 
Sth 


THE AUSTRIAN RAILROAD CLUB, was established 
» had on the of October 
less than 589 members, of whom nearly 500 were residents 


little more than a year 





no 


of Vienna or its immediate vicinity, which is an indication 


Austrian roads are much more heavidy manned 


all what would 
here be called railroad “officers,” officers appear to form the 
majority of the club, the others being of the higher ranks of 
employés. We notice among recent additions nine army 
oflicers belonging to the railroad bureau of the general staff, 
directors, 


chief engineers, inspectors, chief clerks, store- 


keepers, station-masters, assistant engineers, and great 


numbers of ‘‘ Beamten,” which may be translated officer or 


employé: a conductor is a ‘‘ Beamte”; but among these 
club members who are ‘‘ Beamten” are several ‘ Doctors ”™ 
and some ‘‘ Chevaliers.” The club seems to be a wonder- 


fully active and efficient organization, having weekly lec- 
tures, and publishing them in a weekly paper established as 
itsorgan, which has a very handsome appearance. At the first 
two meetings held this Fall the addresses were ‘‘ On the Past 
and Future of Universal Exhibitions,” by the Engineer 
Mannlicher, and ‘‘ The Nature and Use of Short-Hand,” by 
a Engelhard, who gives instruction 


Professor in stenog- 


raphy to club members. The club has a spacious reading- 
room, with more than a hundred journals, a card and bil- 
liard-room, a lecture hall and a restaurant, and has begun a 
railroad library which already than 400 
It sometimes makgs excursions to visit railroad 


numbers more 
volumes. 
improvements, etc. The yearly charge to resident members 
is six dollars. The rooms are open from one o'clock in the 
afternoon until midnight. 
stitution of the kind in this country is that at the rooms of 
the Master Car-Builders’ Asseciation in New York; and it is 
not the fault of those who support this institution that it is 
not expanded to cover the ground and include the number 


The nearest approach to an in- 


and variety of members that make the Vienna Club so use- 
ful and pleasant. 


THE GRAND TRUNK REPoRT for the first half of the year 
1878 shows that the company in that period of six months 
had gross receipts of $3,085 per mile of road worked, earned 
at a cost of $2,336 for working expenses, and so leaving 


1¢ 
te 


$749 as net earnings (as the half-year’s income of a capital 
of 3108,600). Interest and rentals this 
amount, and $235, or all but 33 of the balance, was paid as 
a dividend on the 5 per cent 


which is itself a kind of bond—at least 


absorbed $511 of 


** perpetual debenture stock,” 
forms a fixed charge 
on the revenues. This is pretty close working, but the com- 
pany is without floating debt, and the debenture stock which 
absorbed $235 per mile does not work like a mortgage debt 
if the interest is not paid. The 
lating, but the owners of these securities 


interest goes on accumu- 
have no power to 
foreclose, obtain a receiver or otherwise change the man- 
agement of the property because of the default. 

Though this result is not a very satisfactory one it is still 
little better than that for the corresponding half of 
1877, the gross receipts being 2.39 per cent. greater and the 
working expenses 1.50 per cent. less. 

The first half of 1878 was decidedly unfavorable for 
through traffic, from which the Grand Trunk usually de- 
rives a large part of its earnings. Most of the half-year 
there was probably no profit whatever on the east-bound 
traffic, which forms 75 or 80 per cent. of the whole. The 
comparison, however, is with a period when a similar state 


a 
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through freight in both directions was carried at the extremely 
low rates made during the savage competition of 1876. 
Whether the traffic was as much heavier on the Grand Trunk 
this year as on the trunk lines generally, we are not able to | 
tell by the abstract of the report in the English papers, which 
does not give passenger and tonnage mileage, but only the | 
number of passengers and tons carried. The latter show | 
1.2 per cent. more passengers and nearly 10 per cent. more | 
tons of freight. 


THE GRAIN MOVEMENT OF 1878 will evidently be sal 
the largest on record. For the first ten months of the year | 
the seven Atlantic ports have received 212,000,000 bushels | 
of grain of all kinds, not including flour, against 140,000,- 
000 bushels in 1876, when the movement was larger than | 
ever before, and 133,000,000 last year. There has been no | 
time in the history of this country, rapid as its development 
has been heretofore, when a more astonishing increase in 
production has been exhibited, and it seems almost in- 
credible that within two years the increase over the heaviest 
business ever known should be more than one-half. If it 
were the-total production, it would be impossible ; but the 
seaboard receipts are simply the marketable surplus of a 
crop which is usually ten times as great. And the great 
movement of this year is due simply to the coincidence of 
two bountiful crops. The year of the greatest movement 
heretofore there was a very bad wheat harvest and an un- 
usually light wheat movement for half of the year. This 
year there has been an abundance of grain, both wheat and 
corn, to be carried both before and after the harvest. Yet 
with this unprecedentedly large stock of grain to be trans- 
ported, the grain-carriers east of Chicago and St. Louis have 
probably not often made smaller profits from carrying grain. 
Apparently it will not be possible tomake a great deal directly 
from this business in this district, under ordinary circum- 
stances; the freight has to be carried so far that with ordinary 
prices in the Eastern and European markets little is left to 
the producer after paying even the bare cost of transporta- 
tion. At current rail rates, low as they are, it costs 31 
cents a bushel to send a bushel of corn from Kansas City to 
New York, where it brings about 47 cents. Evidently at 
current prices a large part of the more recently settled 
farming country of the United States is too far from market 
to be able to grow coarse grain, if it can wheat, at a profit, 
unless the railroads make a present of a part of the cost of 
transportation, which they frequently have done in their 
struggles with each other. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DIVIDEND is an event of 
considerable importance to more persons than the stockhold- 
ers immediately concerned; for this road is most emphati- 
cally a trunk line, serving as an outlet for a vast number of 
other roads, whose condition it may be supposed in some de- 
gree to reflect, though, of course, its special financial needs 
affect its capacity to pay dividends. It is eighteen months 
since the last dividend was paid by this company, and there 
have been those who did not hesitate to say that it would 
not soon be able to pay another. For many years, and until 
1875, 10 per cent. was paid yearly; in 1875 and 1876 8 per 
cent. was paid, and the dividend periods were changed from 
half-yearly to quarterly. In 1877 2 per cent. was paid the 
first quarter and 11¢ the second quarter, and before the third 
period came the great destruction of the July strikes, since 
which no dividend has been declared until now. A 2 per 
cent. dividend by this company requires over $1,375,000, it 
having a larger capital stock than any other American divi- 
dend-paying company except the New York Central & Hud- 
son River. The dividend, it must be remembered, is in ad- 
dition to an investment of net earnings made in the securities 
which the company has guaranteed, and which, generally, 
pay a high rate of interest on their present price, which 
makes them particularly desirable possessions for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. 

The announcement of this, the first dividend for eighteen 
months, as a ‘‘ semi-annual” dividend, and the resolution to 
change from quarterly to half-yearly dividends hereafter, 
may be regarded as an intimation that dividends may be ex- 
pected regularly hereafter. 

Tur East-Bounp Poo. will be considered at a meeting 
to be held in New York on Friday of this week at which 
both the Eastern and the Western Executive Committees are 
to be present, and it will be possible to conclude all the 
points necessary for the efficient beginning of a general 
east-bound apportionment. Meanwhile the places that have 
ayreed upon divisions are not waiting for Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati and the other places, if any, that may be found nec- 
essary to cover the whole ground, but have gone to work in 
earnest, and traflic is now divided at St. Louis, Louisville, 
Indianapolis and perhaps Peoria. Of course it will not be 
possible to maintain at these places if there 
should be cutting elsewhere, but these organizations 
can at least prevent cutting from beginning at these places, 
and will be all ready to complete the combination when the 
other places come to terms. A recent contract at a cut rate 
from Kansas City by a route which does not pass through 
any of the six places proposed as pooling points has em- 
phasized the insufficiency of these places, and other points 
may be added by the time Chicago and Cincinnati have | 
come in. Rates so far seem to be pretty well maintained, and 
an advance in lake rates during the past week and the near 
approach of the close of navigation cught to make it easier 
to keep them up, but in view of last year’s experience it | 
will not do to depend on this. Then rates, which had been | 
maintained most satisfactorily and much higher than now 

throughout the fall months, began to yield the first week 


rates 





With or without vessels, there will not be so much traffic 
that every railroad will not be anxious to get more. 


THe Ram Gratin MOovEMENT, though comparatively | 


light from Northwestern markets this season, has been large 
without precedent on the New York railroads which com- 
pete with the canal. During the six months ending with 

tober, during all of which the canal was open this year, 
the receipts at New York by rail and by water for the past 
two years have been : 





1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. 

By rail ...................30,406,645 16,497,716 13,908,929 84.2 
SR Fagen = 52,358,552 35,466,927 16,891,606 47.6 
ME Riccnsuathcnennd 82,765,178 51,964,643 30,800,535 59.2 

The percentage of increase was thus 84 per cent. by rail 


to 471¢ by canal. In the year of heaviest rail receipts 
heretofore only 41,000,000 bushels were received 
the whole year, and during the six months in ques- 
tion that year only 22,300,000 bushels were re- 
ceived by rail, against 30,400,000 bushels this year 

Thus, the New York railroads, during the season that they 


have been competing with the canal, have carried 36 per | 


cent. more grain this year than ever before. They carried 
45.7 per cent. of the whole during the same six months in 
1876, 24.4 in 1877, and 37 per cent. this year. The canal, 
too, it must be observed, has carried more this year than 
ever before, and latterly it has gained largely on the rail- 
roads. The latter carried 63 per cent. of the total in 
August last, 37.4 per cent. in September, and 201¢ per cent. 
in October. They carried wholly without profit, however, 
in August, probably; while since that month their rates 
have been as high on the grain taken at Buffalo as on most 
of their through freight, and probably high enough to leave 
same margin of profit to the trunk lines. 


“THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER 
AND TICKET AGENTS,” which is to be organized at a meeting 
in Kansas City on the 19th inst., will occupy the district 
next west and south of that of the Central Association, 


recently organized in Chicago, the invitation calling for rep- | 


resentatives of all roads south of Minnesota and west of the 
Mississippi. This is perhaps as good a division as could well 
be made, and from St. Louis southward it divides the rail- 
roads evenly. North of St. Louis, however, it cuts sharp in two 
the most important Chicago railroads, including the Chicago 
& Alton, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago & Northwestern, 
while the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul doesn’t fit at all 
well into either association’s district. But there is no reason 


why one company should not be represented in more than | 


one association, the important thing being to get together, 
so far as possible, those lines whose business has such con- 
nection as to require considerable common action or negotia- 
tion. The Western Association will have most of the 
western immigration traffic to look out for—the Nebraska, 
Kansas and Texas business. There will then be room left 
for an ‘‘ Eastern” association, from Toronto, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling to Baltimore, the sea-coast and New 
England, and a “Southern” association, bounded by the 
Potomac and the Ohio on the north, the Mississippi on the 
west, and the Atlantic and the Gulf on the east and south. 
The rest of the world, that is, New England, has had its 
association for some months. 


THE TRUST FUND OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Com- 
PANY, recommended by the directors in the last yearly 
report and indorsed at the stockholders’ meeting last March, 
has but just been established. The directors were left to ar- 
range for it at their discretion, and they have done so first 
by establishing a board of managers of the fund, to consist 
of the President, one Vice-President, and three directors, 
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EDITORIAL LETTERS. 


Il. 


OBSERVATIONS IN CLEVELAND, TOLEDO AND DETROIT. 
Journeys from one principal city to another on the main 
lines of railroad are now usually so uneventful that a trav- 
| eler finds little to record thereafter. The time from Altoona, 
from which the last letter was dated, to Pittsburgh is only 
about 41¢ hours, and in a drawing-room car the journey is 
made in luxurious ease and without fatigue. Only a few 
| hours were spent in Pittsburgh, the next stop being at Cleve- 
land. The most noticeable object between these points was 
the new bridge across the Ohio River where the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railroad crosses. This is an iron bridge with 
one very long channel span, the north end being carried for 
a long distance over the low ground and over the Cleveland 
| & Pittsburgh Railroad. The scenery at this point is very 
| picturesque, and the bridge is carried over the river high 
| above the water level, so that it becomes a very striking ob- 
| ject as the train on the latter road approaches and passes 
| under it. 
| At Cleveland we found little of interest to report in rail- 
road matters. A new viaduct is now in progress in the city 
| which will form a wide thoroughfare leading from the high 
| ground in the centre of the business part of the city across 
| the Cuyahoga River to the regions beyond. The draw 
span, we are told, will be the largest in existence. The 
west end of the roadway will be carried on stone arches. 
| The whole structure is about two-thirds of a mile long and 
| the cost counts by millions. 


| There was but little opportunity of looking around among 
| the shops and manufactories in Cleveland. The Otis Iron 
| & Steel Company is busy on orders from various roads and 
| is making a large number of steel axles for the New York 
| elevated railroads. A new laboratory and _ testing-room 
has just been finished, which is the most complete place of the 
kind probably in the country. Every chemical appliance 
that can be needed is provided, and all arranged in the most 
convenient way Evidently the proprietors of these works 
| believe in knowing what they are doing, and doubtless the 
| high character of the material produced is due largely to the 
fact that the aid of science has been called in to guide the 
practical men. At the Cleveland & Pittsburgh shops but little 
is done excepting to keep up repairs, and the work of the 
| Lake Shore road is now nearly all done at Elkhart. Consid- 
}erable attention has been given lately on this road to sig- 
nals, and various devices have been tried. One of those in 
| use near the passenger station is a species of semaphore of a 
right angle or L shape. This is located at the switches 
which control the movement of trains outside the depot, 
and the semaphore can be placed in the following positions, 
and then has the significance printed under each below: 





(1). All trains must stop. 


1 


(2). Trains going east must stop. 


— 


(3). Trains going west must stop. 


? 


(4). Trains may proceed in either direction. 

The semaphore is attached at its angle by a shaft having 
a pinion on it which is operated by a rack on a rod which 
extends from the top of the post to the bottom, and is 





| and 4 to 44¢ for wheat. 





ter navigation closed, and by January had so gone to 


who will make the investments; and by directing that | worked by alever at the base. Instead of the spectacle 
$50,000 be set apart each month, beginning Nov. 1, tu form | frame, which is ordinarily used with the semaphore (shown 
the fund. This is a smaller amount than seems to have been | jn the illustration in the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 4, page 
contemplated last spring, being less than 1 per cent. on the 477), the signal lamp is attached to the rod which works 
stock, but this is only the regular minimum amount to be | the pinion, and is inclosed in a vertical tin case provided 
invested: the directors are authorized once a year, or | with lenses of glass of different colors. The lamp is thus 
oftener, “‘ after payment of dividend to the stockholders,” to | raised and lowered with the rod, and the lenses are lo 
make further appropriations to the fund, but not more than | cated so that with any given position of the rod the lamp 
will make, with the monthly $50,000, 2 per cent. on the | will come opposite a lens of a color which indicates at night 
stock ($1,377,000) ina year. This may be interpreted to | what the position of the signal does in day time. The ar 

mean that $600,000 per year will be invested in the fund, | rangement is ingenious, but we are inclined to believe that 
without regard to dividends, but no more unless there is a | the same thing can be accomplished, and with a simpler code 
surplus after paying a dividend at some rate, which, in view | of signals, by the use of an ordinary double semaphore, like 
Soatnchices ea erchai eoeatelte anne ee | that illustrated in the number of the Railroad Gazette 

to get 4 per cent. a year before anything more than $600,000 | already referred to. With this the following positions of 


a year is paid from the net earnings into the fund. This | the semaphores would correspond with the signals above. 
would make the stock at present prices return about 6 per 
cent. upon its cost. Ithas advanced a little since the divi- 
dend was declared. 
(5). All trains must stop. 


(6). Trains going east must stop. 


rm 


(7). Trains going west must stop. 


A 





LAKE Rates have advanced decidedly during the past 
week (ending with Tuesday last), as was inevitable, because | 
insurance rates are advanced on the Ist of November. They 
closed Tuesday of last week at about 3 cents per bushel for 
corn and 3 for wheat from Chicago to Buffalo, but ad- 
vanced a quarter of a cent the next day, and so went up 
until the quotations at this time are about 3%¢ cents for corn 





Canal rates have fluctuated a little, but have never been | 

higher than the closing rates last week, but most of the time | (8). Trains may proceed in either direction. 
a trifle lower on wheat and oats, closing Teseday last at 734 | It will be noticed that the signal to stop, shown at (1), to 
- Bhs BS io ote Sens or hacer be 2S ~ het ve ' trains going in each direction, is different from that given at 
except for wheat, which is cent lower. eq * | (2) and (3). In the one case the semaphore arm extended at 
Ocean rates are decidedly higher on grain by steam to | right angles on the left side of the post means stop, whereas 
Liverpool, but apparently with scarcely any yay ty other | in the first case the arm elevated at an angle of 45 degrees 
freights and sail freights y. On Monday 8d. per! means stop. The advantage with a simple semaphore, 
. | whether with a single or double arm, is that the arm ex- 


was paid for wheat by steam to Liverpool. 
oe Seem oysters are now made, for which 5s. per 
tended at right angles on the left side of a post al- 


barrel is common rate. 
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ways means stop. The simplicity of this rule, if sema- 
were used for all main-line signals, must, 
it is thought, add much to the safety of railroad traffic. The 
Lake Shore signal introduces two different positions of the 
semaphore arm to indicate stop, and thus seems likely to 
cause confusion. The arrangement of a lamp inside of a 
case instead of a spectacle frame may be an improvement 
over European practice, especially in our severe climate. 

There has been a good deal of attention given of late on 
the Lake Shore road to the lubrication of journal boxes. It 
was one of the first lines to use paraffine, and like nearly all 
innovations its use met with much opposition. It is now 
used during the winter months, without the addition of any 
other oil, but it is found that in summer it becomes so limpid 
that it is hard to keep it in the axJe-boxes. During the sum- 
mer months it is therefore mixed with some other lubricant 
to give it more “body.” The following statement will show 
some of the resultson the Lake Shore road of using paraffine 
on passenger cars, instead of a more expensive lubricant. 


phores 


Total cost Number of 

Date. of oil. hot boxes. 
From Jan. 1 to July 1, 1876........ $5,867.39 535 
nis = = wie. . errr 3,319.76 412 
” 7”, (Re 1,865.15 332 


On the Pennsylvania and also on the Wabash road crude 
black oil is now used as a lubricant for all journal bearings 
of cars. 
least it seems as though we never would get any exact data 
about it. The keeping of accounts of hot boxes and the cost 
of oil, as is now done on a number of roads, promises to shed 
some light on this question. It is certain, though, that there 
is no part of the machinery of railroads which is still in so 
undeveloped and rude a condition as the axle-boxes and 
bearings of railroad cars. The dust-guards in use seem like 
the rude device of some inexperienced apprentice, and are 
generally as ineffective as any mechanical con- 
trivance well could be. 

As we are on the subject or axle-boxes, we will anticipate 
a little, by referring tothe roller bearings which Mr. Kohler, 
the Master Car-Builder of the Wabash road, has in use. He 
now has a number of cars equipped with them, which 
have been running for over a year. The difficulty in using 
them is that if an axle has a soft or defective place in it, the 
rollers soon make an indentation in it and thus get it ‘‘ out of 
round.” For this reason a steel axle works very much better 
with the rollers than an iron one. There were several of the 
rollers in the shop which had very suggestive flat places 
worn in them, showing that they are liable to the same ills 
that all similar devices have been heretofore. 

At the Pullman shops in Detroit, Mr. Bissell, the Superin- 
endent, is using his ‘ stop wedge ” and a collarless journal 
with much success. This was illustrated in the Railroad 
Gazette of Oct. 5, 1877, page 443. It seems to be steadily 
growing in favor. 

Mr. A. M. Wellington, an old contributor to the Railroad 
Gazette, is now employed on the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railroad and has recently made a very interesting series of 


perhaps 


“ 


The oil question seems almost a hopeless one; at | 
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| to miscellaneous castings. Besides the new cars built, from 
10 to 15 old cars per day are thoroughly repaired. 

| The company has bought the forge formerly known as 
Baugh’s forge. In connection with this it has put up a roll- 
ing mill, and is now making 20 tons of bar-ironand about 75 
axles per day. The business of this company has grown very 

| rapidly, and it is now probably doing more work than any 

| other similar establishment in the country. The great demand 
for freight cars this year has made the business of car-build- 
ing profitable, a condition of things which few establish- 
ments have been accustomed to for some time past. 

At the Michigan Central Railroad car shops, which are 

also near the Grand Trunk junction, but little work is in 
| progress excepting repairs. These shops cover a great deal 
of ground, and are laid out on a very extensive scale. Mr. 
Miller, the Master Car-Builder, has been experimenting with 
| 42-in. cast-iron wheels and now has put 96 of them under 
|cars. Of these 22 have been taken out, and have averaged 
| 28,940 miles. The greatest mileage made by any of them 
| was 64,000 miles. A few of the wheels taken out are still 
good for further service. The mileage of the remaining 
wheels will of course be much greater than that of those first | 
taken out, as the poorest wheels always fail first. It will 
| be seen, though, that the average mileage is thus far much 
lower than might have been expected. 

The Detroit Bridge & Iron Works are doing comparatively 
| little work at present, although the prospects for future or- 
| ders, it is reported, look promising. In connection with the 
| bridge works there is a forge which is now comparatively | 

busy on car axles. | 


| The Griffin Wheel Foundry has been buiit within a year or 
| two adjoining the bridge works. The foundry is managed 
by the elder Mr. Griffin and his two sons. The main build- 
ing is 170 by 60 feet, and is provided with two 5-ft. cupolas. 
| One part of the foundry is devoted to wheels, and the other 
| to general work, The wheel foundry has three swing cranes, 
| and at present about 55 wheels are made per day. The other 
| department is devoted to general work, chiefly for railroads. 
| The foundry is very well arranged, and has the air of a suc- 
cessful establishment. The iron used for the manufacture of 
The 
latter is spoken of very highly and is regarded as a very 
| superior iron for the manufacture of wheels. 

The shops, and in fact the whole, of the Detroit & Milwau- 
kee Railroad seems to be ina transition state, as the_road 1s 
in process of passing into the hands of the Great Western of 
;Canada, Mr. C. F. Hanson, formerly Master Mechanic, has 
been transferred to London, Canada, and Mr. Frederick Par- 
| ker, from the Great Western road, has been appointed to fill 
| his place. Mr. W. J. Morgan is acting as General Superin- 
tendent, Mr. S. R. Callaway, the former Superintendent 
| having resigned and become Superintendent of the Detroit 
& Bay City road. 

Perhaps the greatest evil from which Michigan railroads 

aie now suffering is that there are too many of them, an 
evil, too, which is now irremediable. 


wheels is from Lake Superior, Salisbury and Alabama. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


»xperiments on train resistances which will be put into the | 


form of a paper and presented at the next annual meeting of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At Toledo there is not much to interest a railroad man 
excepting the carshops of the Wabash road, which also has its 
general offices there. At the former Mr. Kohler is building 
some new cittle and box cars, and maintaining repairs. He 
is using Safford’s draw-head and a continuous draw-bar. 
Both of devices are coming into use rapidly. 
Che first seems to be a requirement when the train loads are 
increased, as they are now very generally on all roads. In 
the general oftices the minds of those in charge have been 
turned in the direction of economy, and some interesting re- 
sults have been accomplished, very largely by the increase 
of train Toads. Any one who has any doubt about the uses 
of adversity may learn what good it sometimes accomplishes 
if they will observe the methods which it has suggested for 
diminishing the expenses and cost of carrying passengers and 
freight on railroads, On nearly every road economies are 
now effected which, before the “hard times,” were sup- 
posed to be impossible, The inevitable result must be thata 
revival of business must bring with it an era of prosperity 
to many roads which have long been a stranger to it. 

The Smith Bridge Company is quite busy on highway 
bridges, chiefly iron, or combination bridges of wood and 
Iron 


these 


In Detroit railroad business generally seems to be dull’ 
with the exception of a few establishments engaged directly 
or indirectly in the manufacture of cars. Of these 
Michigan Car Works is the largest and most important. 
They are located at the junction of the Michigan Central and 
the Grand Trunk roads, and they have direct communication 
with the Canada Southern, Michigan Southern, Flint & Pere 
Marquette and other Michigan roads, so that their faculties 
for shipping are of the best. Detroit being located so near 
the great lumber regions of Michigan 
and the iron of Lake Superior, has perhaps better means ot 
procuring good materials for the construction of freight cars 
than any other city in the country. 

The works of the Michigan Car Company occupy about 15 
acres of ground. This company seems inclined to make good 


use of all the opportunities which Detroit affords for supply- | 


ing lumber of the best quality. 
kept constantly on hand. 
it is used. 


About 5,000,000 feet are 
This is allowed to season before 
Between 800 and 900 men are employed in the 
shops, and last month 353 cars were built. Of these 300 for 
the Lake Shore road were finished in 22 days. At present 
14 cars per day are finished. 

All the wheels and other castings are made in the foun- 
dry. About 200 wheels are cast per day and 30 tons of 
iron is melted in the same time in the department devoted 


the | 


and Canada, | 


Railroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Utica & Black River, annual meeting, at the office in 
Utica, N. , Nov. 13. 
Southern Railway & Steamship Association, annual con- 
vention, in Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 26, having been postponed to 
that date from Nov. 7. 


General 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

New York, Providence & Boston, 214 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Novy. 11. 
| Pullman Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
| Nov. 15. 

Pennsylvania, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable to ladies 
|only Nov. 30; toall others Dec. 1. Transfer books closed 
| Oct. 31. 

| Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Company), 
| 184 per cent., quarterly, payable Dec. 2. 





» 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Omaha d& Northwestern road was sold at Omaha, 
Neb., Oct. 24, under foreclosure of the first mortgage, and 
bought by the Union Trust Company, of New York, Trus- 
tee, for account of the bondholders. The road extends from 
| Omaha north by west to Tekamah, 47 miles; its funded 
debt, upon which interest has been in default since 1874, 
was $618,000. In 1877 its net earnings were 87,722. <A 
plan of reorganization has been adopted. 

Southwestern Railway Association. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 29, with a full attendance. It hac 
been expected that the subject of the alleged cutting of rates 
on meats from Kansas City to the East, under special con- 
tracts with some large packing houses, would be brought up, 
but no direct mention was made of this matter. After a 
short discussion it was resolved to order a slight increase in 
east-bound rates from Missouri River points, and the follow- 
ing were adopted: Missouri River points to St. Louis, 25 
cents per 100 Ibs.; to Chicago, 31 cents; to Milwaukee, 331, 
cents; to Toledo, 39 cents. 


| Indianapolis East-Bound Pool Meeting. 

At a meeting of representatives of the Indianapolis roads 
| in that city, Oct. 29, the details of the pool on east-bound 
freight were finally agreed upon. The division of the busi- 
ness from Indianapolis is to be as follows : Cleveland, Col- 
umbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 35 per cent.; Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis, 32 per cent.; Indianapolis, Peru & 
Chicago, 17 per cent. ; Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette, 
10 per cent.; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis, 6 per 
cent. It was agreed to appoint Mr. 8S. F. Pierson Commis- 
sioner to take charge of the business and manage the division. 


Southern Railway and Steamship Association. 


The following notice from President Joseph E. Brown was 
addressed to General Commissioner Powers, Oct. 30: 

‘*T am informed that some of the railroad managers west 
{of Chattanooga are unwilling to come through that city, on 





| James C. McVay, George E. Merchant, C. G. Wicker. 
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account of yellow fever (and on account of the fact that 
provisions in their life insurance policies forbid it) to at- 
tend the meeting of the Southern Railway & Steamship 
Association, on the seventh of November, and they request 
the postponement untila later day. There are other reasons 
I think important to the interest of the Association for fur- 
ther postponement, which I will fully explain to them when 
they meet. You will therefore notify all the lines and par- 
ties interested that the meeting of the Association is post- 
poned until Tuesday, the 26th of November.” 

In accordance therewith, Mr. Powers issues the following 
circular: 

‘Please take notice of postponement of convention as 
above to the 26th of November, 1878, at three o’clock p. m., 
at Kimball House, Atlanta, Georgia. 

‘** Representatives Green Line roads and their connections, 
and representatives of all transportation companies interes- 
ted in the freight business of the South and Southwest, are 
cordially invited to attend this convention. 

‘‘The Committee on Classification, and the Committee on 
Rates and Divisions will meet on Monday, Nov. 25, 1878, at 
ten a. m.” 


Convention of Railroad Commissioners. 

It is now announced that the following officers have signi- 
fied their intention of being present at the convention of rail- 
road commissioners which is to meet Nov. 12.at Columbus, O. : 
Auditor of Railroad Accounts of the United States, the State 
Engineer of New York, the Secretary of Internal Affairs of 
Pennsylvania, the Railroad Commissioners of New Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, and the Transpor- 
tation Commissioners of California. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Mr. M. H. Smith, late General Freight 
Agent of the Lonisville & Nashville, has been appointed As- 
sistant to the President of this company. Mr. Smith has un- 
usual qualifications for such a place. 

Mr. , Bradshaw, Assistant Master of Road, is appointed 
Acting Master of Road, in place of John L. Wilson, resigned. 


Boston & Albany.—Mr. Arthur Mills has been appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent. He has been for some 
time General Freight Agent of the Boston, Clinton, Fitch- 
burg & New Bedford road. 


Boston, Winthrop & Point Shirley.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Oct. 29, the following directors were chosen: 
Francis French, Frank H. Hills, Samuel G. Irwin, Clarence 
A. Parker, Jobn M. Wales. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.—At the recent 
convention in Indianapolis the following officers were chosen, 
Grand Chief Engineer Arthur holding over: Second Grand 
Assistant Engineer, W. H. Neal, St. Paul, Minn.; Third 
Grand Assistant Engineer, Daniel Bennett, Chillicothe, O. ; 
Grand Secretary, T. 8. Ingraham, Cleveland, O.; Grand 
Guide, J. D. Rogers, Philadelphia; Grand Chaplain, Geo. 
W. Tyer, Indianapolis. Messrs. Bennett, Ingraham and 
Tyer are reélected. The next convention will be held at 
Kansas City. 


Central Pacific.—Mr. A. N. Towne, General Superin- 
tendent, is promoted to be General Manager of this com- 
pany’s lines, which is a new office. Mr. John Corning, As- 
sistant General Superintendent, succeeds Mr. Towne as Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and Mr. J. A. Fillmore, Superintend- 
ent of the Sacramento and Oregon Divisions, is appointed 
Assistant General Superintendent. 


Credit. Valley.—At the annual meeting in Toronto, Ont., 
Oct. 24, the following were chosen: George Laidlaw, Presi- 
dent; C. J. Campbell, Vice-President; C. Arthurs, R. W. 
Elliott, Capt. Gardner, Robert Hay, John McNab, Angus 
Morrison, J. L. Morrison, Directors. 


Dakota Southern.—At the annual meeting in Yankton, 
Dak., Ter., Oct 31, the following directors were chosen: D. 
T. Bramble, N. H. Briggs, W. W. Brookings, J. R. Hanson, 
The 
board elected officers as follows: President, C. G. Wicker, 
Chicago; Vice-President, W. W. Brookings, Yankton, Dak. ; 
Secretary, J. R. Hanson, Yankton, Dak.; Treasurer and Su- 
perintendent, George E. Merchant, Sioux City, Ia.; Auditor, 
C. H. Longman, Sioux City, Ia.; Solicitor, N. H. Briggs, 
Sioux City, Ta. 


Danbury & Norwalk.—At the annual meeting in Norwalk, 
Conn., Oct. 31, the following directors were chosen: O. Bene- 
dict, R. P. Flower, H. H. Hollister, L. P. Hoyt, A. 8S. Hurl- 
but, James W. Hyatt, F. St. John Lockwood, D. P. Nichols, 
W. C. Street, E.S. Tweedy. The board reélected Roswell 
P. Flower President; James W. Hyatt, Vice-President; Har- 
vey Williams, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Danville & Pekin.—The purchasers of the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western road have organized this company 
in Illinois by the election of the following directors: John L. 
Farwell, G. W. Parker, R. E. Williams, F. W. Peck, J. D. 
Campbell. The board elected John L. Farwell President; 
Charles L. Capen, Secretary and Treasurer. This company 
will be consolidated with one to be organized in Indiana. 


Delphos, Bluffton & Frankfort.—Mr. Charles Bell has 
been appointed Superintendent. His office is at Bluffton, 
Ind. 


Detroit & Bay City.—Mr. S. R. Callaway has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent. He has held for some time 
the same position on the Detroit & Milwaukee road. 


Detroit & Milwaukee.—Mr. Broughton, General Manager 
for the purchasers, has made the following provisional ap- 
ointments, pending the complete reorganization: Jas. 4 
Muir, Secretary; Alfred White, Assistant to the General 
Manager; Geo. Masson, Engineer of the line, with charge of 
that portion of the Great Western Railway between Wind- 
sor and London, under Mr. Joseph Hobson, the Chief En- 
gineer of the Great Western Railway: John S. Lorimer, 
Storekeeper, the title of Purchasing Agent being abolished; 
Thomas Tandy, the present Assistant Freight Agent of the 
Great Western Railway, is appointed to the same office on 
this line, with residence in Detroit. Mr. 8S. R. Callaway 
was continued as Superintendent, but has since resigned. 


Galveston, Harrisburg d& San Antonio.—Mr. Daniel A. 
Sullivan has been appointed General Baggage Agent, in 
place of W. F. Horne, promoted. 

Mr. Frank Newland has been appointed Roadmaster of 
the Eastern Division, from Houston to Schulenburg, and 
Mr. Joseph Spaulding Roadmaster of the Western Division, 
from Schulenburg to San Antonio. 


lilinois Midland.—Mr. H. K. White has been appointed 
Auditor, in place of M. C. Tully, resigned. 


Louisville Pool Commissioner.—Mr. Campbell, for some 
time agentof the Ohio & Mississippi Railway in Louisville, 
has been appointed Commissioner to take charge of the ap- 
portionment of through freight to the East from and through 
that city. 
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Massachusetts Central.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
Oct. 30, the following directors were chosen: Silas Seymour, 
Charles A. Cutting, J. W. Rollins, Boston; Francis Brigham, 
James T. Joslyn, Hudson, Mass.; Charles M. Harris, West 
Boylston, Mass.; James S. Draper, Wayland, Mass.; J. Ed- 
win Smith, E. B. Shattuck, Worcester, Mass.; Lewis Dudley, 
Luke Lyman, Northampton, Mass.; Franklin Bonney, Had- 
ley, Mass.; William A. Dickinson, Henry F. Hills, Amherst, 
Milton Courtright, New York. 


Memphis & Little Rock.—Mr. Charles L. Williams has 
been appointed Acting General Manager, in place of M. 
Pritchard, deceased. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore d& Western.—Mr. A. L. Cary has 
been chosen Secretary, in place of S. S. Sands, resigned, 
and Mr. H. G. H. Reed Treasurer, in place of Charles Dana, 
resigned. Both will have their offices in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Reed is also General Superintendent and Mr. Cary 
Attorney. 
consin law requiring general oftices to be kept in the State. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Mr. L. F. Sheldon having 
resigned the superintendency of the Cherokee and Neosho 
divisions, Mr. Edward Harding, in addition to his other 
duties, has been appointed Superintendent of the Cherokee 
Division, with office at Denison, Tex. ; and Leonard Pearson 
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| of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Galesburg, 


Il, has accepted an engagement as Superintendent of the 
St. Charles Car Co., at St. Charles, Mo. 

—Mr. Arthur Mills, General Freight Agent of the Boston, 
Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford road, has resigned his 
position, to accept one on the Boston & Albany road. 

—Col. Thomas A. Scott, President of the Pennsylvania 


| Railroad Company, sailed from Philadelphia for Antwerp, 


Nov. 4. He is accompanied by his family and expects to re- 

main abroad until spring. His vacation was recommended 

by his physician, as he has been much overworked of late. 
—Mr. John L. Wilson has resigned his position as Master 


|of Road on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, on account of 


The changes are made to comply with the Wis- | 


continued ill health. 
- years, and for a time acted as Master of Transportation 
so 


—The Louisville Courier-Journal says: ‘‘ Dr. Standiford’s 


appointment of Mr. G. C. Breed as Assistant General Man- | 


|ager of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad is highly com- 


Superintendent of the Neosho Division, with office at Par- | 


sons, Kan. 


Newburgh, Dutchess & Connecticut.—The offices of John 
A. Schultze, President and Treasurer, and W. A. Wells, Sec- 
retary, have been removed from New York to Moore's 
Mills, Dutchess County, N. Y 


New Jersey Midland.—The following circular is dated 
Oct. 28: 

*“Onand after Nov. 1, prox., the position of Master Me- 
chanic will be dispensed with. Mr. W. C. Ennis is hereby ap- 
pointed Engine and Shop Foreman, and as such will have 
charge of all repairs to locomotives and cars on and after 
said date. Engineers and all other employés in this depart- 
ment will report to him, and his orders must be obeyed.” 


New York & New England.—The addition of the Hart- 
ford, Providence & Fishkill to the lines worked by this com- 
pany makes necessary a reorganization of its officers, and 
the following appointments are announced: H. M. Britton, 
Superintendent, and J. T. McManus, Assistant Supe inten- 
dent of the Eastern Division, which will include the New 
York & New England from Boston to Willimantic and the 
Hartford, Providence & Fishkill from Willimantic to Hart- 
ford; L. W. Palmer, Superintendent Providence Division 
(Willimantic to Providence); J. T. McManus, Superinten- 
dent Western Division (Hartford to Waterbury). 

Mr. A. C. Kendall remains General Passenger Agent, and 
Mr. Lucius Tuttle is appointed Assistant General Passenger 
Agent. Mr. George H Williams remains General Freight 
Agent and Mr. A. G. Tuttle is appointed Assistant General 
Freight Agent. Mr. Thomas Nixon is appointed General 
Auditor, and Mr. F. E. Jones Auditor of eight Receipts. 
The two Messrs. Tuttle were General Freight and General 
Passenger Agent of the Hartford road. 


Paducah & Elizabethtown.—Mr. F. S. Fauntleroy has 
been appointed Auditor, in place of R. W. Brown, resigned. 
Office at Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Railroad Conductors’ International Insurance Associa- 
tion.—At the first annual meeting, held in Indianapolis, 
Noy. 29, the following officers were chosen: President, Geo- 
W. Tyer, Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette; First Vice- 
President, J. W. Redman, Cincinnati Southern; Second Vice- 
President, J. Ward Boyles, Editor Conductors’ Brotherhood 
Gazette; Third Vice-President, B. C. Skillenger, Jefferson- 
ville, Madison & Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 
M. Short, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis; Directors, 
D. A. Parmelee, Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western; O. 
W. Merrill, W. A. Cummins, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis; C. H. Briggs, Indianapolis & Vincennes; H. M. 
Mounts, Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis. 


Southern Pacific, of Arizona.—Mr. C. F. Crocker has been 
chosen President, in place of David D. Colton, deceased. Mr. 
David Neahr succeeds Mr. Colton as a director of the com- 
pany. 


Spartanburg & Asheville.—The United States Circuit 
Court has appointed Col. James R. Anderson, Receiver. He 
is Superintendent of the road. 


Vermont & Canada.—The new board has elected Bradley 
Barlow, President, and A. G. Safford Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 





PERSONAL. 


—In the town of Pittsfield, Mass., there is a public building 
known as the ‘‘ Berkshire Athenzeum,” presented by Thomas 
Allen, President of the Iron Mountain Railroad. The Pitts- 
field Sun notes that a fine photograph of Mr. Allen has been 
recently hung in the main hall of this building and adds: 

‘*Scarcely a day passes but some one asks, regarding Mr. 
Allen, who he was / where did he live / ete., and in order to 
avoid these questionings the following has been placed under 
it: ‘This photograph of Hon. Thos. Allen, the donor of this 
building, was taken at St. Louis, Mo., in May 1878. He was 
son of Jonathan and Eunice Williams Allen, born in Pitts- 
field Aug. 29, 1813, graduated at Union College 1832, admit- 
ted to the bar of New York 1835; elected printer to Congress 
1837; removed to St Louis, Mo., in 1842 and married there; 
in the Missouri state senate from St. Louis four years from 
1850 to 1853; took the first locomotive west of Mississippi in 
1852; President of the Missouri Pacific Railroad five years; 
President of the Terre Haute & Alton Railroad one year; 
purchased the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad in 1867 
and extended it to Kentucky and to Texas, building one 
hundred miles a year for five years; received the de; of 
A. M. and LL. D. from Union College; moved into his new 
stone dwelling in Pittstield in 1858; established his farm and 
buildings east of the village 1867; commenced building the 
Berkshire Athenzeum in 1874 and finished it in 1876.’” 

—At the recent reunion of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee at Indianapolis, the toast “The Railroads in 
Peace and War” was responded toby Maj. Gen. J. H. Wilson, 
formerly commander-in-chief of the cavalry of the Army 
of the Tennessee, who graduated at West Ppint at the head 
of his class in 1860, and is now Receiver of the St. Louis & 
Southeastern Railway. 

—Mr. W. H. Weed, General Passenger Agent of the New 





plimented by the press generally. 
the promotion, says: 

‘* Mr. Breed might well be called a patriarch among the 
railroad men of this country. 
and valuable an experience of railroad construction and 
management. Born in Stonington, Conn., nearly half acen- 
tury ago, he has been connected with the railroad business in 
various capacities for the long period of twenty-eight years. 
He began his railroading career as a civil engineer on the 
Rochester & Niagara Falls Railroad. 
time in the same capacity on the Wabash Railroad. For the 
last twenty-two years he has been identified with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Line. 
the duration of the war of the rebellion he was stationed at 
Clarksville, Tenn. During the latter part of the war he was 
with the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad. In those difficult 
aud important positions he superintended the trans- 
portation of al] the supplies and munitions of war that passed 
over those roads at that critical period. During his career 
as a railroad man he has filled the position of Assistant En- 
gineer, Resident Engineer, Chief Engineer, General Ticket 
Agent, General Freight Agent, Auditor, Master of Transpor- 
tation, Superintendent, Purchasing Agent and Secretary to 
the President. These multiplied and 
duties cover almost the entire field of railroading except its 
merely manual parts. Besides his own personal labors, Mr. 
Breed may be said to have educated a generation of railroad 
managers and superintendents in the science and art of their 
calling. Some of the most distinguished and eminent rail- 
road managers and superintendents in this country have been 
at various times and in various capacities under his tutor- 
ship, and have learned the principles and details of their vo- 
cation from him.’ 

—Gen. Wm. J. Sewell, Superintendent of the West Jersey 
Railroad, was on Tuesday last elected to the State Senate 
of New Jersey from Camden County for the third time. 


An exchange, noticing 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Reports to the Massachusetts Railroad Commission for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1878, are as follows: 








Mr. Wilson has held the position for | 


Few have had so long, varied | 


Later he served for a | 


During the greater part of | 


widely diversified | 


545 


| were at New York, 13.1 at Philadelphia, 8.8 at Baltimore, 


7.2 at Boston, 4.2 at New Orleans, 3.8 at Montreal and 0.3 
| per cent. at Portland. 
Receipts at Buffalo for the ten months ending with Oc- 
tober for two years have been: 
1878. 





Grain: 7 Inc.orDec. P.¢ 





1877. » 

By rail... ...24,139,400 12,708,900 I. 11,430,500 90.0 
By lake.. . 62,271,152 51,949,792 1. 10,621.360 20.4 
Total ...........86,410,552 64,658,692 I. 21,751,860 33.6 

Flour: 
By rail......... ....... 601,300 $62,400 D. 261,100 30.3 
4 ea 746,284 512,734 I. 283,550 45.6 
Grain and Flour: 

By rail .27,145,900 17,015,900 I. 10,130,000 59.0 
By lake......... 66,002,572 54,513,462 I. 11,489,110 21.1 
Total............93,148,472 71,520,362 I. 21,619,110 30.2 


The great growth in rail recei 
winter before navigation openec 

For the week ending Nov. 4 receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were: 


‘@ was made mostly in the 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Chicago. ... 2,699, 368 2,542,100 
DNL, Sosusuecechcuscadontees 511,400 594,200 


In the aggregate these are greater than for the preceding 
week. 
For the same week receipts and shipments at Buffalo were: 


Receipts, Shipments, 

By rail 461,000 852.543 
By water 1,592,456 1,568,377 
eee _ 2,053,456 2,420,720 
Total previous week......... . 2,140,180 2,669,123 


There is an increase in the rail and a decrease in the lake 
| and canal movement, the totals showing a small decrease. 
For the same week ending Nov. 4 receipts at four Atlantic 
| ports were: 
ke ee 
| Philadelphia 


.. . 3,808,267 | Baltimore. 693,408 
740,300 | Boston... . 850,621 
All these places show some increase in comparison with 
the preceding week, and a large one compared with the cor- 
responding week last year. 
altimore grain receipts for October were as follows: 


1878. 1877. Inc, or Dee. P. ce. 

Flour, barrels 144,868 141,328 1. 3,540 2.5 

| Wheat, bushels...... 2,629,737 1,618,996 I. 1,010,741 62.4 
SEES cha © Nakeuhecnce ox 498,919 1,030,243 D, 531,325 51.6 
Other grain 118,037 144.703 D. 26,066 18.4 
Total grain.... 3,246,693 2,793,942 1 452,751 162 

Total, fiour reduced , 
| to bushels.... .. 3,971,033 3,500,582 1. 470,451 13.4 


For the ten months ending Oct. 31 the receipts were as 
| follows: 


1878. 1877. Increase. P. ¢. 

Flour, barrels, .. . 1,149,050 981,032 167,118 17.0 

| Grain, bushels ...... 34,751.081 25,914,063 8,837,018 34.1 
} Total, bushels.. 40,496,331 30,823,723 9,672,608 314 


Exports for October were 59,445 barrels flour, 2,210,230 
| bushels wheat and 502,165 bushels corn. 
| The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser reports grain receipts 











Pp. c, | atthat port for October and the ten months ending Oct. 31 
Earn per. of | as follows: 
_ Earnings. Expenses. Net.earn. mile. exps.| Month: ues ee 
Boston & Provi-_ _ : | Flour. Grain. Flour. Grain. 
dence. jWacads av $1,206,417 $817,928 $388,489 $18,142 68.16 | By lake 154,593 12,880,844 108,639 14.328.917 
Connecticut River 605,436 385,633 219,803 7,606 63.69 By RE RRRERRSS 69,100 1,855,000 102,800 2,360,500 
Other earnings are reported as follows: one — Per ————— 
Ten months ending Oct. 31: Total. . 223,693 14,735,844 210,430 16,689,417 
1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. c. Season : 
Chi. Mil & St. By lake 746,284 69,271,152 512,734 51,949,792 
Sra $6,740,956 $6,278,445 I. $462,511 94\onon” anna Fi py RR ppp te bie | 
Chi. & Northwest’n 11,600,804 10,191,055 TI. 1,409:749 13.8 | BY rail — Me Se eee 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & cath * othe On inns am 
Southern.......... 3,510,912 3,516,042 D. = 5,180 0.1 | vee. SR ee Peers. 
Month of October: | Rail shipments were 30.9 per cent. of the flour and 12.6 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & - per cent. of the grain for the month; 44.6 per cent. of the 
Northern ........ $141,619 — $171,533 D. $20,914 17.4 | flour and 26.3 per cent. of the grain for the season. Ship- 
Geicege + ‘Bt 480,869 445,597 I, 85,272 td ments eastward of grain received by lake were as follows: 
cago, Mil. & St. Ms be: 

a eetpcier -.... . 823,000 1,183,133 D. 360,133 30.4 1878. 877. Increase. P. c. 
Chi, & Northwest'n 1,566,000 1,598,000 D. 32,000 | 2.0| By canal, bushels...... 52,854,503 42,361,696 10,402,807 24.8 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. | By rail......... : 16,179,108 9,028,802 7,150,306 70.2 

:S 577,200 510,812 166,388 = 13.0 | —$<$<<—$ = ———— 
Wenn 517.613 516.115 1 1,498 0.3 | Total............. 69,033,611 51,390,498 17,643,113 34.3 

Week ending Oct. 26: | Per cent. by rail “nl 23.4 17.6 58 33.0 
Grand Trunk....... $192,829 $217,864 D. $25,035 11.5| The canal opened April 15 this year and May 8 in 1877. 


Cotton Movement. 
For the two months of the crop-year from Sept. 1 to Nov. 


1, receipts at the seaboard have been: 
1878. 77. 1876. 1875, 1874. 
1,005,355 732,374 1,009,547 915,744 800,197 


Compared with the previous year, New Orleans showing a 
decrease of about one-third in amount, and in proportion of 
the total has fallen from 19 to 834 per cent. Savannah has 
received twice as much as last year and more than any other 
place—29 per cent. of the whole against 22 per cent. last 
year, followed by Charleston, Galveston and Norfolk in 
their order. The exports for the two months have been 
432,842 bales this year against 252,910 last—an increase 
of 179,932 bales, or 71 percent. New York leads in exports 
so far, followed by Savannah, Charleston and New Orleans. 


Grain Movement. 


Receipts of grain of all kinds at the eight leading North- 
western markets for the week ending Oct. 26, have D, in 


bushels: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
4,417,060 3,708,064 4,495,985 5,345,597 2,805,468 4,214,849 

The receipts this year are the smallest since the middle of 
July and 12 I i 
years there has been a considerable decrease about this sea- 
son, 

The shipments of these same markets for the same weeks 
have been: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
3,498,848 3,215,675 3,910,976 2,589,240 3,405,068 4,183,577 

The shipments this year are very much smaller than they 
have been before since August, but they are still not unusu- 
ally small for this time of year. 

e number of bushels and the percentages 

of these shipments that were sent by rail were: 


of the total 


1878. 1877. 76. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
891,528 661,309 1,359,160 1,213,492 321,261 742,740 
25.5 p.c. 20.6 p.c. 34.8p.c. 46.9 p. c. 94p.c. 17.8p. c. 


The rail shipments this year hav> not been so small since 


per cent. less than the preceding week. Most | 


Coal Movement, 
Coal tonnages reported for the week ending Oct. 26 were: 


1878. 1877. Decrease. P. c. 
| Anthracite........... 486,448 522,931 36,483 7.0 
Semi-bituminous... —... 77,118 ‘ _ 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania 37,552 





| 


Nothing definite is announced as to the continuance of the 
anthracite combination after Dec. 31. It is said that the 
| Lehigh Valley will not consent to any plan which allots it 
| less than 25 per cent. of the total production, which is more 
| than the other companies are willing to concede. 


Siberian Wheat. 

Wheat from a new source made its appearance in Europe 
| this year, the Danish vessel Neptune having brought a cargo 
| from the Obi River in Siberia to Hamburg. The voyage 

from Hammerfest in Norway through the Arctic Sea to the 
mouth of the Obi and return was made in five weeks and 
| without any serious difficulty. Siberia is a great country in 
extent and there are said to be almost limitless possibilities 
| in the way of wheat raising on its vast steppes, but as long 
| as the country is as thinly peopled and as difficult of access 
| as at present, our Western wheat-growers will have little to 
fear from its competition. The voyage of the Neptune was 
| suggested by recent explorations made in the Arctic Sea. 


Pacific Through Freights. 

Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
| Pacific in September were: From San Francisco, 4,555 tons; 
|interior points, 3,798 tons; total, 8.353 tons. Leading 
| items of freight were 934 tons tea, 1,765 tons wool, 334 tons 
| seal-skins and 194 tons canned goods. 


Southwestern Railway Association Rates. 

A cireular from Commissioner Midgley, dated Nov. 1, 
says: ** On and after date, and until further notice, the fol- 
| lowing rates will be charged from Kansas City, Leaven- 
| worth, Atchison and St. a on packing-house products, 
| meaning salted provisions in bulk or in packages, iard, tal- 
| low and green hides: 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| the first week in-July, and only a few times before that. 
oe but three-fifths the rail shipments of the previous | to gt. Louis, Hannibal, Burlington, etc....... 

wee: | To Chicago. 
| The receipts at;the seven Atlantic ports for the same week | To Milwauk 


York & Oswego Midland, and connected with that road 
from its first commencent, has resigned his position to take 
charge of a division of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany’s lines. 


Per 100 lbs. 


. 2% 


cents. 






| were: ‘o Toledo..... * 
—Mr. Theodore M. Vail, General Superintendent of the | 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. “« Also the following classifications: Spirits nitre and ex- 
Railway Mail Service, has tendered his resignation, to take | 5,637,689 6,374,999 4,010,233 3,765,499 3,496,749 4,349,469 tracts (same as drugs), Class 1; tobacco in caddies or buts 


effect upon the appointment of his successor. Mr. Vail | 
leaves the postal service in order to accept the position of | 
on Manager of the Bell Telephone 
York. 


yours. , : 
—Mr. Selveter, who has had charge of the car department | Of the receipts at Atlantic ports this year, 62.6 per cent. 


The receipts this year have been smaller but once since two or more strapped together, 2; printed matter of all 

July; but they are still very large, and were not often much kinds (same as books), 1; iron beams, columns and girders, 
mpany, of New | exceeded last year, jand very seldom equaled in previous | not more than 27 feet long, car loads, special; oatmeal, in 
barrels or cases, 4; portable forges (same as portable en- 
gines), 1; type-writers, D., 1; minera! water, packed in 
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cases, in glass, C. L., 4; terra cotta (same as earthenware); 
paper plates or pails, nested, 1.” 
Chicago and St. Louis Rates. 

An informal meeting was held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 31, at which were present representatives of 
all the lines doing business between Chicago and St. Louis, 
including the Chicago & Alton, the Illinois Central, the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Vandalia Line, the Indianapolis & St. Louis and 
the Wabash. After some discussion it was resolved to 
adopt from Noy. 4 the rates in force last Spring. These 
will not, however, make any important changes from those 
lately in force. 

Erie Canal. 

The business of the Erie Canal at Buffalo from the opening 

up to Oct. 31 was as follows: 


1878. 1877. Increase. P c. 
Boats cleared ...........ssescee 8,130 5,970 2,160 36.2 
Tolle FOCI . 0560.05.65 vednedcne $570,7€8 $407,192 $163,576 40.2 
Av. receipts per day........... 2,854 2,501 553 24.0 


The canal opened April 15 in 1878, and May 8 in 1877 
making 200 days to Oct. 31 this year and 177 last year. 


Louisville Freight Apportionment. 


[t is reported that the proportions of business allotted to | 


the several railroads out of Louisville by the recent agree- 
ment to pool East-bound freight, are as follows: Jefferson- 
ville, Madison & Indianapolis, 36 per cent. ; Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati & Lexington, 31; Ohio & Mississippi, 23; United 
States Mail (steamboat line to Cincinnati), 10 per cent. This 
is for business originating at Louisville; that coming from 
— south and passing through Louisville goes: To the 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis, 53 per cent.; Ohio & 
Mississippi, 32; Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington, 15. All 
but that going by the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis 
will have to be distributed again after reaching Cincinnati. 
A Quick Stop that Prevented Disaster. 

Writing from Denver, Oct. 31, a railroad mechanic says: 
‘* They had an accident to a passenger train at Pueblo on the 
evening of the 28th. It ran off an open switch at 25 miles 
an hour. The engineer applied his brake one car-length 
from the switch, and the rear end of the last car stopped 10 
inches beyond the switch. The train consisted of mail, bag- 
gage and one car, so that it only ran five car-lengths, 
including engine. It was just stopping when the tender, 


mail and baggage turned over on their sides, it being on an | 


embankment. Nobody was hurt, and the sides of the tender 
and cars were not even scratched. The Master Mechanic re- 
leased the brake two hours afterward.” The brake used on 
this train was the Westinghouse, to which several passengers 
and train-men evidently owed their lives on this occasion, 
and the company a pretty sum of money, which will pay for 
a good many brake outfits. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Asheville & Air Line.—It is proposed to build a railroad 
from Asheville, N. C., up the French Broad River to a point 
near its head in Transylvania County, and thence through 
the Estatoir Gap to a junction with the Atlanta & Charlotte 
Air Line. The distance is about 60 miles. 





Atlantic & Great Western.—The Court has granted 
leave to Receiver Devereux to equip the passenger trains of 
the road with the Westinghouse air brake. 

Suit has been begun in the Court of Common Pleas at 
Akron, O., to recover some $160,000 claimed by the Cleve- 
land & Mahoning Valley Company as rental for the Niles & 
New Lisbon and Liberty.& Vienna branches. The suit is a 
revival of an old proceeding. The rental for the main line 
of the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley has been settled by the 
Receiver of the Atlantic & Great Western. 

[t is reported that negotiations are nearly completed for the 
lease of the Atlantic & Great Western road to the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Company. It is even said that 
the arrangements are so far advanced as to require only the 
assent of the Reconstruction Trustees who represent the 
English bondholders. 


Bald Kagle Valley.—This company requests holders of 
its mortgage bonds issued in 1861 and falling due May 30, 


L881, to exchange them for new 30-year bonds to be issued | 


under a mortgage for $300,000, executed July 1, 1878. 
Holders are urged to send their bonds to the Fidelity Insur- 
ance, Trust & Safe Deposit Company, of Philadelphia, be- 
fore Dec. 1, as it is important that the exchange be made as 
soon as possible. The road is leased to the Pennsylvania, 
forming the chief part of that company’s Tyrone Division. 


Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford.—It 
was recently reported that negotiations for the consolida- 
tion of this company with the Old Colony had advanced so 
far that committees of conference had been appointed to 
settle upon terms. Later advices, however, say that the 
reports are untrue. A similar report has been started re- 
guiarly every year for several years. 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—Col. Morrison having 
failed to execute his contract to build this road, the board 
has awarded it to B. D. Harris, of Brattleboro, Vt., who was 
the next lowest bidder. A meeting was held last week to 
execute the contract and make the necessary preliminary 
arrangements. Itis stated that the road will be built of 3- 
feet gauge. instead of 2 feet, as originally intended. 
section under contract is from Brattleboro, Vt., to London- 
derry, 35 miles. 


Bureau of Pacific Railroad Accounts.—A Washing- 
ton dispatch of Nov. 1 says: ‘‘ The Auditor of Railroad Ac- 
counts to-day formally reported to the Secretary of the In- 
terior that the Central Pacific Railroad Company has neg- 
lected to comply with any of his official requests for various 
reports concerning its business operations, its tariffs, present 
organization, financial condition, etc., with his demands that 
its books should be submitted to his inspection. He reports 
that these requests have been made and reiterated at various 
times since the lst of last July, and that the officers of the 
company continue to reply merely that they have referred 
the questions of the constitutionality of the law and the power 
of the Auditor to make such demands to their legal counsel, 
and that these questions are still under advisement. The 
President of the company has recently sent to the Secretary 
of the Interior a report in compliance with the old law, 
but Auditor French states that this law has been replaced by 
the act of last session, * * * * - 

~The Auditor, therefore, transmits certified statements of 
seven distinct requests made by him to the President of the 
Central Pacific Company of the nature above indicated, to- 
gether with certifications that none of them have yet been 
complied with, He concludes by recommending that proceed- 
ings under the law be instituted in each case. Secretary 
Schurz will to-morrow transmit the papers to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens.” 

Carolina Central.—As some workmen were busy re- 

airing the high trestle near the Pee Dee River east of Ham- 
et, N. C., on this road, Oct. 29, twenty-one bents, varying 


The | 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


! 
trestle and doing much damage. The workmen were re- 
placing the track stringers and the bents fell when the track 
| was taken uv. 


Central Pacific.—This company’s Northern Railroad is 
now completed and opened for business to Willows, Cal., 10 
| miles north of the last point noted in tracklaying and 28 
miles beyond the old terminus at Williams. This branch of 
the Northern road is now 67 miles long, from Woodland on 
the California Pacific to Willows, on the west side of the 
Sacramento Valley. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Recently the Ohio Falls Car & 
Locomotive Company brought suit in the New York Su- 
preme Court against C. P. Huntington and others, directors 
of this company, to recover $359,000, being the price with 
interest of 400 freight cars built for the road in 1873. The 
present suit is based upon the claims that the defendants in- 
duced the company to furnish the cars by false representa- 
tions as to the amount of stock subscribed and the means of 
their own company. The case has now been transferred to 

| the United States Court. 


Chicago & Alton.—The following brief circular from 
General Superintendent Van Horne covers an important 
change: 

“On Nov. 1 the Machinery and Car Departments of 
this company will be consolidated. 

‘“*From that date all employés of the Car Department 
will be subject to the direction of the Superintendent of 
Machinery.” 

The track on the extension to Kansas City is now 
laid west of the Missouri River to Marshall, about 20 milés 
from the crossing at Glasgow. Workis progressing steadily. 


| Chicago, Danville & Vincennes,.—After the sale of 
| this road under foreclosure, the bondholders were given a 
| decree of judgment against the old company for $1,153,826 
for the deficiency in the = ceeds of the sale in meeting the 
| amount adjudged due under the decree of foreclosure. The | 


United States Circuit Court in Chicago has now granted the | 


old company leave to file a bill of review of this judgment. | 
This action is based on the claim of the company that the 
| bonds issued under the mortgage were offered and accepted 
in lieu of money for the bondholders’ bid for the road, and 
| that they had therefore no right to recover for any de- | 
| ficiency. | 
| | 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Track is now re- 
| ported laid on the Hastings & Dakota Division to Monte- | 
video, Minn., which is 83 miles west of the old terminus at | 
Glencoe, and 13 miles beyond Granite Falls. The last- 
|named place is only 70 miles from Glencoe, and not 75, as 
| reported a week or two since. The whole length of the di- 
| vision, from Hastings to Montevideo, is 157 miles. Regular 
| trains now run to Granite Falls, but will soon be put on to 
| the terminus. 
The company has added to its line the 40 miles of the new 
| Minnesota Midland narrow-gauge road (as noted elsewhere), 
| which will be called the Wabasha Division. 
| The additions to the company’ lines this year have been 
larger than for five years past. Last year it added only the 
Necedah Branch, 12 miles, and closed the year with 1,412 
miles. This year it has added, by purchase or construction, | 
the following mileage : 


Miles. 

Madison & Portage, purchamed «..oo.0.5. cscvccies cea esctasvesiess 39 
| Dubuque Southwestern, purchased........... A peeeeeen . 56 
Minnesota Midland, Wabasha, Minn., to Zumbrota....... J... 

| lowa & Dakota Division, extended, Algona, Ia., to Sheldon.... 84 

Hastings & Dakota Division, extended, Glencoe, Minn., to 

Montevideo TERE AS ER , 8 
| 

Total .. 802 


A tew miles correction in the length of the new extensions | 
may be made by official statements. These additions bring 
the company’s mileage up to 1,714 miles, to which 15 more 
miles on the lowa & Dakota Division will probably be added 
this fall. The Madison & Portage road is only an addition 

| in ownership, however, as it had been previously worked by 
the company. 

The terms on which the Minnesota Midland has been ac- | 

| quired are not stated. The company has been much embar- 
rassed, and was doubtless glad to give the road to any | 
one who would provide for its debts. 


Chicago & Lake Huron.—In the matter of the appli- | 
cation for a receiver for the Chicago & Northeastern road, 
in the United States Circuit Court at Detroit, Nov. 4, Judge 
Brown gave his opinion refusing the application. The 
opinion was very long and went over the whole ground of 
the claim of the Port Huron & Lake Michigan bondholders 
to a lien on the Chicago & Northeastern road. The Judge 
held that under the charter of the Port Huron road, the time 
for the construction of its road west of Flint had expired 
land the franchise was subject to _ forfeiture; such | 

forfeiture, however, could only be enforced by proper 

| legal proceedings and the mere lapse of time did not author- 

ize others to take possession. The organization of the Chicago 

& Northeastern must also be held legal, in the absence of 

| proceedings to the contrary. The judge finds, however, 

| that in the construction of the Northeastern road money and 

| property of the Chicago & Lake Huron were used to an ex- 

| tent yet undetermined, and the amount so taken is a first 

| lien upon the road so built. Further, that the parties who 
| advanced money on the security of Chicago & Northeastern 
| bonds are entitled to a lien for the money so advanced, 
which lien may be subject to that of the Chi- 
cago & Lake Huron bondholders, if it can be shown 
that the parties advancing the money were aware that Re- 
ceiver Bancroft was using money in his possession to build 
the new road. 

The Court holds that the agreement of Jan. 16, 1878, was 
procured by false representations, but that Vanderbilt's pur- 
chase of the Chicago & Northeastern securities was made in 
good faith. Also, that the failure of other parties to the 


contract mentioned above to withdraw their assents 
and take prompt measures to have the contract set 
aside must be held as an implied acquiescence in it, 


and a condonation of the fraud. The complainant in the 

»resent case is therefore estopped from claiming a paramount 

ien as against Vanderbilt, who represents the parties who 
advanced money on the bonds The complainant is thus 
placed in the position of a holder of junior lien, and is not 
entitled to a receiver without evidence that the funds of the 
road are being misappropriated, or some other action taken 
| to his detriment, and such evidence has not been brought 
| forward. 

The Court has authorized the Receiver to buy and lay 
500 tons of iron rails, to cost not exceeding $40 per ton, 
and to issue certificates to an amount sufficient to pay for 
the same. 


Chicago, Rensselaer & Brazil.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Indiana for the purpose of 
building so much of the proposed new line from Chicago to 
the block coal fields of Indiana as will be in that state. 


Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling.—At 
|a special meeting in Cleveland, O., Oct. 29, the stockhold- 
ers voted to order the immediate construction of the Si 


from 30 to 40 feet in height fell, making a great gapin the Branch. This is to be about two miles long, from a point in ' paid at the office of the Union Trust Company in New York, 
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Massillon, O., southwest up Little Sippo Creek to the Bow- 
man coal shaft. It will reach several new mines. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—This company makes the fol- 
lowing report for the year ending Aug. 1, 1878: 


odire mena $58,993 
. 30,365 
. $27,628 


19,740 


Gross earnings ($1,229 per mile) 
Expenses (51.47 per cent) 


Net earnings ($596 per mile) 
Interest on bonds... sob igeaie 
re ‘ 
The road worked for . 
junction with the Little Miami near Cincinnati to Winches- 
ter, O. It is a narrow-gauge road. 


Credit Valley.—At the annual meeting in Toronto, Ont., 
recently, it was stated that President Laidlaw had con- 
cluded arrangements through Messrs. Sanders Bros., of Lon- 
don, for the purchase of steel rails and fastenings sufficient 
for the whole line from Toronto to St. Thomas, Elora and 
Orangeville, subject to the required bonuses and exchanges 
of debentures with the municipalities. He has also con- 
cluded a financial arrangement for the purchase of neces- 
sary rolling stock. A quantity of rails and fastenings equal 
to about 5,000 tons has already arrived or is on the way. 
Tracklaying is proceeding west of Toronto toward Streets- 
ville he loss of the steamship Copia, with 1,700 tons of 
rails and fastenings, has delayed the reaching of Milto 1 and 
Brampton, but the Copia’s cargo has been duplicated. The 
section between Woodstock and Ingersoll is completed and 
in operation. 


Canal.—The business of this 
and leased, for August is 


Delaware & Hudson 
company’s railroad lines, owned 
reported in London as follows: 





1878 1877. Increase. 

Gross earnings . $428,166 $315,672 $112,494 

Expenses.... . 184,312 165,607 18,705 
Net earnings .... $243,854 $150,065 $98,789 62.5 


The earnings of the Albany & Susquehanna (included 
above) were $95,320 gross and $55,444 net in August of this 
year. The cause of the great gain this year is not explained. 


g 

Delphos, Bluffton & Frankfort.—This narrow-gauge 
road is now completed and in operation from Bluffton, Ind., 
west by south to Warren, about 14 miles. A regular daily 
train is running. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company’s statement for 
September and the nine months ending Sept. 30 is as fol- 
lows: 





Earnings: September. 
Freight ..... ae ewan : ‘ $72,457.02 
Passengers, mail and express 40,342.05 
Miscellaneous. .. R “ibe 137.00 


$112,936.07 
67,241.04 


Total. 
Expenses 








$45,694.43 
59.54 


$326,490.08 
58,82 


Net earnings 

Per cent. of expenses : 

September earnings include $4,589.58 from mails and 
other government business : the expenses include $10,500 
extra repairs, caused by severe wash-outs. As compared 
with September, 1877, there was an increase of $34,198.97, 
or 43.5 per cent. in gross, and of $5,540.09, or 13 per cent. 
in net earnings. 


Detroit & Milwaukee.—The foreclosure suit has been 
finally disposed of, the costs and fees settled and the decree 
of transfer enrolled. The road is now in possession of the 
Purchasing Committee and managed by officers of the Great 
Western road. The new company has not vet been organ- 
ized; it issaid that it will be called the Detroit, Grand Haven 
& Milwaukee. 


Detroit, Hillsdale & Southwestern.—This company 
is desirous of an extension from Ypsilanti, Mich., to Pon- 
tiac, complete a connection with the Grand Trunk. In a re- 
cent letter to a citizen’s committee at Ypsilanti, the 
Treasurer stated that the road was being run at a lossand 
must be abandoned unless something could be done to secure 
more business. 


Georgetown.—This road is now all graded, and track- 
laying has begun. The equipment is on hand ready for use. 
The road will be about 20 miles long from Georgetown in 
Williamson County, Tex., southeast to Round Rock on the 
International & Great Northern. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—This company has a small 
force at work grading for a branch from a point near its 
northern terminus at Petosky, Mich., east to Crooked Lake, 
some five or six miles. 


Illinois Central.—This company began running a 
through sleeping coach between Chicago and New Orleans 
Oct. 30. This through car will be run every other day un- 
til Nov. 10, and after that every day except Sunday. The 
passenger business to New Orleans is just now increasing 
rapidly, as refugees from the yellow fever now find it safe to 
return. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western.—The sale 
of this road in Bloomington, [l., to the Purchasing Commit- 
tee representing the Corbin party of bondholders was briefiy 
noted last week. Fuller accounts state that the representa- 
tives of what is known as the Turner party appeared imme- 
diately after the sale and announced that they had a claim 
against the road prior to the -first-mortgage bondholders of 
$1,020,000, which they should make application to the court 
to have paid before the confirmation of the sale of the road. 
A moment later a telegram was handed to Mr. Turner to the 
effect that the class of bondholders and creditors whom he 
represented had deposited in bank at New York $2,500,000, 
and authorized him to bid that for the road. Of course this 
was too late, as the road had been sold a half-hour before. 
Mr. Turner then gave notice that he should ask the courts to 
set aside the sale, it being unjust to all classes of creditors 
that a piece of Se gd as valuable as the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western road should be sold at a trifling sum 
of $1,000,000. Meantime the Purchasing Committee has 
mace the required payments, and has organized a new com- 
pany in Illinois, and will organize one in Indiana as soon as 
possible. The action of the Court on confirming the sale will 
probably depend upon the showing the Turner party may Le 
able to make as to their ability tocarry out their professed 
intention of paying a-higher price for the road, and their 
making their bid before the sale was legally closed. 


Indianapolis & St. Louis.—This company issued the 
following notice Oct. 31: 

‘In consequence of the service upon this company, on the 
28th inst., of an injunction restraining the payment of the 
coupons due first proximo on the first-mortgage bonds of the 
Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company by the 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute Railroad Company, 
notice is hereby given that the coupons cannot be paid 
on that day; that the earliest possible hearing of the 
injunction will be sought by this company; and that, as 
soon as the injunction shall be removed, the coupons will be 
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the money having been earned by the road, and being now 


in the treasury for that purpose. } 
The first-mortgage bonds amount to $2,000,000, but only 
a part of them have coupons falling due in November. The 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indi lis Company 
which guarantees part of the bonds, gives notice that it will 
pay the coupons on all bonds bearing its guarantee on pre- | 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


a us of about $40,000. He stated that all surplus earn- 
ings been expended in improvements on the y 

which, he said, was now in a much better condition than at 
any previous period of its existence. Mr. Stevenssaid that 


, | he thought that the future of the road did not depend upon 


through business, which might be obtained by connec- 
tions or extensions, but upon the development of local 


sentation to the United States Trust Company in New York. | traffic 


On the other hand, Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, President of 
the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute Company, issues the fol- 
lowing notice: 

‘“* To the holders of the first-mortgage bonds of the Indian- | 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Company: The ne veer re- 
ferred to in a notice to you from Mr H. B. Hur , Presi- 
dent, does not, as stated, restrain the payment of coupons on 
all the first-mortgage bonds above named, but only of the 
coupons on such of those bonds as are held by certain co 
rations specially designa’ 


rpo- 
ted in the injunction. And the 
order does not affect the rights of any bona fide holder.” 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—The 
offices of the Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer and the auditors 
of freight and passenger receipts have been removed from 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Kansas City. It is said that the other 
general offices now in St. Joseph will soon follow. 


Land Grant Decision.—In the case of the Southern 
Pacific Company, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office at Washington, has rendered a decision involving the 
interpretation of the act of July 31, 1876, which requires 
land nt railroad companies before receiving patents to 
pay e costs of survey, selection and conveyancing. He 

olds that this Lag parse was a ey Aen wi condition 
imposed upon the original grant, and that therefore it is a 
plicable only to eats earned after the date of new proto. 
ments and not to por lands earned prior to that date. He 
also holds, incidentally, that this provision does not apply to 
any road in regard to which Congress did not reserve the 
right to amend the original grant, and also that it is not ap- 

licable to lands granted to a state to use in its discretion 

or the encouragement of construction of railroads. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal says of this company: ‘‘ Mr. H. Victor Newcomb, Vice- 
President, of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com y; 
returned home Saturday, from a visit to london, England 
where he has been engaged in very important i 
transactions connected with the corporation he represents. 
The particulars of Mr. Newcomb’s negotiations have not 
transpired, but it is understood that he succeeded in —— 
such arrangements with Messrs. Baring Bros & Co. as wi 
enable his company to liquidate the greater part of its float- 
ing debt, and thus place it in an easier and stronger financial 
condition than it probably has ever before enjoyed. The re- 
sult of the negotiations can not be otherwise t most ad- 
vantageous to the interests of the stockholders of the com- 
pany and the market value of all its securities, and, in con- 
nection with the unprecedentedly la-ge traffic now being 
thrown upon every part of the road, will not fail to greatly 
enhance the credit and prestige of Louisvilie’s great corpora- 
tion, in whose prosperity the city and all classes of citizens 
are so much interested.” 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—In compli- | g 


ance with the decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court that 
the general offices must be kept within the State, under 
penalty of forfeiture of charter, this compan made 
several changes in its officers, and will hereafter have its 
chief office in Milwaukee. 


Minnesota Midland.—This road has passed into the 
hands of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and will here- 
after be worked by that company as its Wabasha Division. 
The road, which has been chiefly puilt this year, is of 3-ft. 
gan e, and extends from Wabasha, Minn., west up the Zum- 
ro Valley to Zumbrota, a distance of 40 miles. 


Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska.—This company is now 
considering several different lines for an extension westward 
from its present terminus at Centreville, Ia., but nothing 
has yet been decided. 


Mobile & Ohio.—The Committee of Reorganization an- 
nounces that an interest dividend of 3 per cent. on the amount 
of the new first-mortgage bonds to be issued will be paid at 
the office of the company in New York, Dec. 2, to holders of 
the provisional certificates issued for such bonds. This divi- 
dend will be in lieu of the coupon which would be due on the 
bonds, if issued. 


New York City & Northern.—The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of Nov. 2 says: “The New York & 
Boston Railroad Company, through the Farmers’ Loan & 


New York & New England.—This company on Nov. 1 
paid the note of $250,000 held by the state of Massachusetts, 
in accordance with the demand lately made by the state. The 
note was paid from ye the sale of bonds, and the 
company is now clear of. debt to the state. The state, how- 
ever, is still the largest stockholder, owning 36,000 shares. 


Fe ing A 0 Alexander I. Cotheal, Consul General 
of Nic 


terial for a railroad of 3 ft. 6in. gauge, to be laid with 40- 
Ib. iron rails: Jointsand fastenings for 300 tons of rails; one 
wood-burning locomotive for useon a construction and after- 
ward on a passenger or freight train; eight flat cars: two 
hand cars; tools for a small repairshop. The engine and 
cars to have duplicate for repairs, and all tools and 
machinery to be adap for use in a country where there 
are few or no facilities for mechanical work. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver King’s report for Sep- 
tember is as follows: 


LS ere > Peep eee e $13,796.26 

Receipts from all sources. .............cs0ee0 seeeeeeees 374,160.31 

Wis 006000h0sesncanecsheen eels assent $387,956.57 
Vouchers, etc., prior to Nov. 18, 1876...... $792.40 

Vouchers, etc., subsequent to Nov. 18. 

RE OPE ae Ee 336,801.49 

—_—_———_ 337,593.80 

a  rerrerer eee rere $50,362.77 


The receipts were $36,566.51 greater than the disburse- 
ments. 

The United States Circuit Court has granted an order 
directing the Receiver to pay out of the earnings of the road 
the coupons on the first-mortgage bonds which became due 
July 1, 1878. 


Oil Transportation.—An Oil City (Pa.) dispatch of Nov. 

l says: ‘‘ The case of the Commonwealth vs. ‘the United 
Pipe Lines, known as the quo warranto case, came up to-day 
before Judge Taylor, in the Court of Common Pleas, Ve- 
nango County, when exhaustive arguments were heard on 
both sides, S.C. T. Dodd, of Franklin, and D. T. Watson 
appearing for the Pipe Lines, and Roger Sherman for the oil 
roducers. Counsel for the 
mmon Pleas had no jurisdiction in the case, and that th 


the oil 


signed by the Attorney General or Deputy. Mr. Sherman, 


necessary that the suggestion be si, 
Taylor reserved his decision until Nov. 11. This post 
cers are uneasy to-night 
delay an adverse decision.” 


ward through Rising to County Line, 14 miles 
road 75 miles long from the junction with the 


at Valley Station. It is controlled by the Union Pacific. 


new trust to be constituted by this 


chase of the securities of its leased lines, Messrs. 


are large stockholders. 
As generally expected, the company has resumed the 
ment of dividends after a suspension of a year and a 
The dividends hereafter will be pF aes | instead 
terly, and the first one—of 2 per cent.— be 
In announcing the declaration of the dividend the 
delphia Ledger says: ‘‘ As the Pennsylvania Railroad 


dollar shares) will very naturally go to $40 
return that will invite investment to it, 


promise is steadily held forth of larger divi 
nually expected increase of bi 


reported. 





Trust Company, has transferred 531,062-8,230,835 shares of 
stock of the road to Jesse Seligman and John C. Brown, 
trustees, and 976,488-3,230,835 shares by Herman R. Balt- 
zer and William G. Taaks, receivers, to the New York & 
Northern Railroad Company, the consideration being 2,900 
shares of the stock of the latter company at its par value of 
$100 ay share, and bonds of the company amounting to 
$65,000. All claims of the old company against Seligman 
and Brown, trustees, are transferred to Gonane H. Scott and 
Oliver H. Palmer, trustees, for 1,510 shares of the New 
York & Northern Railroad Company and $34,000 in bonds, 
Seligman and Brown transferring to the new company their 
stock in the old road for 1,590 shares of common stock and 
$35,000 of bonds in the reorganized company.” 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—An additional 
force has been put at work on the third rail on the Delaware 
Division and in the Port Jervis yard. The Susquehanria 
shops are very busy on the switches and other necessary 
work for the additional rail. 


New York & Oswego Midland.—The committee a; 

inted by the holders of Receivers’ certificates and the 

ndholders have, it is said, agreed on a ef reorganiza 
tion which providds for a mortgage of ,000 to pay nec- 
essary = of foreclosure, etc.; for the issue of prefer- 
red stock for the Receiver’s certificates, and of common 
stock for the present first-mortgage bonds. The plan was to 
be submitted to another conference of the two committees 
this week, to complete its details. 

Ata recent meeting Mr. Stevens, Receiver and General 
Manager, submitted a report showing the total amount of 
certificates issued by the receivers to date as follows: 


For vendors’ liens on rolling stock purchased by the 


ee ewe RD re en ee a ES $511,173 
For rental of Utica and Rome railroads................. 284,905 
For labor due employés of com DT ont « inh} chipclacene-eh 411,770 
For labor due employés of receivers...............-..0+8 144,77 
Pe! eee weak on: eoraite Dearekiowyan $1,352.555 
Interest on above accrued to Oct. 1..................4055 415.337 
OGRE seosisigeiess. Gia Gis ta es te a re $1,767,892 
In addition to the above there are outstandi! Receivers’ 
notes given for —— amounting to $120,000, and bills 
due which amount to about $50,000. The Receiver also 


submitted a detailed statement and 

and expenses of the road for 1877. 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1878, at $558,000. 

operating expenses 


for the same period at $518,000, leaving 


dividends arisin, 
| be congratula 
= 
lw 


| will follow the resumption of dividends by this company. 


from the revenues of this company are 
on the arrival of the time when 


| and that is, the confidence that it will give to credit and to 
i the firmer tone that it will 


| business generally, and 


y 
| impart to the whole stock market.” 


| Peninsula.—A correspondent reports that this road is 
now graded from Waldo, Fla., on the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
India Transit road, south to Ocala, about 40 miles. Ties are 


being cut and delivered along the first section of 20 miles. 
and the iron for that section bas been ordered. 


| cery has ordered the Receiver to pay 


tlement of their wages. 


Hill, on the Knoxville Branch of the Louisville & Nas 
ville road, in Rockcastle County, Ky. 





whose office is at No. 62 West Thirty-sixth | 
street, New York, asks for proposals for the following ma- | 


pe Lines held that the Court of | 
e 
amendment filed to the original suggestion by counsel for | 
roducers was null and void, as it was not sworn to or | 


for the plaintiff, cited numerous authorities to show that the | 
case properly belonged in this court. He said it was not 
ed or sworn to. Judge 
nes a 
final disposal of the case until after the election, and the pro- 
, as they think they see in this long 


Omaha & Republican Valley.—This road has been 
extended from the late terminus at David City, Neb., west- 
making the 
Union Pacific 


Pennsylvania.—In addition to the trustees under the | 
company for the pur- 

Isaac H. 
Johnson and Wm. C. Longstreth have consented to act as r ) 
actuaries or auditors of the accounts of the trustees. Both of $2,006.31, or 1.9 per cent., in gross earnings, and a de- 


halt. 
of quar- | nessee Division. The decree directs the sale of the road un- 
paid Nov. 30. 
Phila- | the proceeds be applied : 1. T« 
estab- | sale. 2. To payment of $289, 
lishes 4 per cent. per annum in dividends, its stock [fifty | sued under orders of Court. 3. To payment of $1,008,000 
r share in the 

} 
mark t that price it will pay 5 per cent. per annum, a | 4. To payment of $4,922,000 consolidated bonds and $463,- 
see tat will invite ele Le as the | 611 interest, any surplus to be paid over to the compan 
nds from an- | I 
uusiness. The situation of the | Guthrie, Ky., to Edgefield Junction, and a half interest in 


to 
dividends | 
be announced, with reasonable assurance that they 
be maintained and regularly paid. One good effect 


| Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—The Court of Chan- | 
by Dec. 1, one-half of 
the scrip notes issued by this company to its employés in set- 


Pine Hill.—Track is now laid on this road from Pine 
west three miles to 


B47 


| lar trains between Alameda, Cal., and the Southern terminus 
at Alma (formerly Los Gatos). Its two ferry boats also run 
regularly between Alameda and San Francisco. On the ex- 

| tension to Santa Cruz the track is laid to the third crossing 
of Los Gatos Creek, 24; miles south of Alma, and tunnels 
No. 1 and 2 are finished. On tunnel No. 3, 1,913 feet have 
been excavated and on tunnel No. 4 about 1,246 feet. 
Ground has been broken at both ends of tunnel No. 5, which 
will be 910 feet long. 

A proposition has been made to the company for an ex- 
tension from Santa Cruz up the Salinas River and through 
the Panoche Pass into the San Joaquin Valley. Officers of 
the company have been examining the proposed line. 


Southern Pacific.—The iron and other materials for the 
| extension from Yuma up the Gila River in Arizona to Mari- 
copa Wells have all been shipped, and it is expected that this 
section will be finished by Jan. 1. Arrangements are all 
made for the completion of the road to Tucson next year. 


Rpesmbuss & Asheville.—In Charlotte, N. C., last 
| week, application was made tothe United States Circuit 
| Court by counsel for the bondholders for the appointment of 
| a receiver, and at the same time a bill in equity was filed to 
| forclose the aston The company admitted the state- 
ments of the bill and its own insolvency, and the Court ap- 
pointed Superintendent Anderson Receiver, pending the trial 
|of the foreclosure suit, which was set for the mber 
|term. The company has been embarrassed by a large con- 
| struction debt; it has its road now completed from Spartan- 
burg, 8. C., northwest to Flat Rock, N. C., 43 miles. 


| Springville & Sardinia,—The high trestle over Rich- 
;}mond Gulf was completed last week and the track has 
| reached the town of Springville. The ballasting and finish- 
| ing up is in progress and regular trains will be running over 
| the road very soon. Itis 11 miles long and of 8 feet gouge, 
| from Sardinia Junction, on the Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
fo pe road, westward to Springville, N. Y. It has been 
| built by Napier Brothers, contractors, and the whole work 
| has been done within 90 days. 


| St. Cloud, Grantsburg & Ashland.—Work has 
| been begun on the grading of this road from Grantsburg, 
| Wis., west toward the St. Croix River. One section of six 
miles has been let. 


short line 
Johns River, across to the old 
town of St. Augustine, is making arrangements to build a 
line from St. Augustine, southward through Daytona to Ti- 
tusville in Volusia County, a distance of about 100 miles. 

rge tracts of land in Volusia County are owned by North- 
‘ern capitalists, and it is said that many settlers are going to 
that part of Florida. The line will be between the St. Johns 
| River and the Atlantic coast. 


St. Johns.—This company, wnich owns the 
| from Tocoi, Fla., on the St. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—The holders of 
St. Charles Bridge bonds have agreed to exchange their bonds 
for new ones to be issued directly by this company. The new 
bonds are to be secured by a -pecial mortgage on the bridge, 
will have 30 years to run and will bear 7 per cent. interest 
for the first three years and 8 per cent. thereafter. The 
present St. Charles Bridge bonds are $1,000,000 in amount, 
and bear 8 per cent. interest 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—Auditor Young’s state 
ment for Septem ber is as follows : 





St. Louis Div. Ky. Div. Tenn Div. Entire line. 
Earnings.... $62,967.98 $32,346.73 $14,797.63 $110,102.34 
Expenses... 40,405.02 26,576.79 12,015.20 78,007.01 

Net earn.$22,552.96 $5,769.04 $2,782.43 $31,105.33 
| Per cent. of 
| expé....... 64.13 83.08 81.18 71.82 


As compared with September, 1877, there was an increase 


| crease of $6,170.31, or 16.5 
In Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 1, 
rdered to be entered a decree of foreclosure 


oe cent., in net earnings. 
he United States Circuit Court 
oO inst the Ten- - 
less all arrearsare paid up by Jan. 1, 1879, and orders that 
Fo wert of costs of suit and 
Receiver’s certificates is- 


bonds and $446,292 interest under the mortgage of 1872. 


y. 
The Tennessee Division includes 37 miles of road from 


. financially as well as in its working condition, is | 10 miles thence to Nashville. It was originally the Edgefield 
as now better than it has been at any time before | & Kentucky road. 
in several years. Those stockholders who are dependent on 


Texas & Pacific.—A number of arrests have been 
made since the exposure of the dishonesty in the local man- 
| agement of the freight business at Dallas. Everything has 
| been kept as quiet as ible by the company, however, 
and the full extent of the robberies will not be known: 
| until the trial of the offenders, which will take place this 
| month. 


, 


Tomah & Lake Superior.—This company has been or- 
ized to build a railroad from Tomah, Wis.. northward to 
Jnity, in Clark County, where it will connect with the Wis- 
consin Central. The distance is about 60 miles. The incor- 
porators are John T. Mather, Aaron Newton, Fred. N. New- 
ton, Mason A. Thayer and Romanza 8, Skillman. 


Utica, Ithaca & Elmira.—The track is now all laid on 
the extension of 15 miles from De Ruyter, N. Y., northward 
|to Cazenovia. From Cazenovia, the company controls the 
| Cazenovia, Canastota & De Ruyter road, which carries it 
| 15 miles further to the New York Central at Canastota. 
The company began running its trains to Canastota Nov. 5. 


Valley, of Ohio.—A little t arising from resistance 


+] 


offered by the Atlantic & Great Western when this company 

| Tunnel, where a tunnel about 900 feet jong has been begun. | attempted to lay its track under a trestle belonging to the 
| The road will be eight ne one Som Pine Hill to Skagg’s | other Fond near Akron, O., was quickly ended by the Court 
Creek, and is built to reach several coal mines. |of Common Pleas. The Court ordered that the Valley Com- 


|recent floods, the road-bed in several 
| washed away. It has now been repa’ 

and nee trains are running between Brownsville, Tex. 
| and Point Isabel. 


| Sabine Pass & Northwestern.—Local 
| that a contract has been concluded with Bliss 
| Philadelphia, for the construction of the whole of 
' road. The line is 340 miles long, from the 
| Mexico at Sabine Pass, Tex., northwest h 
‘and Kaufman to Denso: 

| graded nearly a year ago. 


Shenandoah Valley.—Track is now laid to the Clark | four-fifths are held in Baltimore. 
| Coun (Va.) line, seven miles beyond the Ly yt re br 
where 


miles from Duffield’s on the Baltimore & 





.—Serious damage was done to this road by | should be allowed to make the crossing, and t 
we toon be laces having been | eieadtien should be made to the laying of 
and put in order, 


t no 
track. 


| Vicksburg, Shreveport & Texas.——The general. 
offices of this road, at Monroe, La., were burned, Oct. 26 
| with all the books and papers. 


The fire is supposed to be 


rs report | the work of some discharged laborers. 
& Christie , of | 

Gull of 
Lawrence | 
mn. The company had 50 miles | 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta.—A meeting of 
| bondholders was held in Baltimore, Nov. 5, to consider what 
| action was necessary to effect a foreclosure of the first-mort- 

. After some discussion a committee was appointed 
and authorized to have the foreclosure ordered at as early a 
| date at is practicable. Of the first-mortgage bonds nearly 


Wisconsin Central.—In Milwaukee, Nov. 2, in the 


track-laying begun. The com | United States Circuit Court, Theodore Stern and Wm. Law- 

| owe rla habe 4 Baitiniee & Bete r buildin = | son, as representatives of the foreign bondholders, filed a pe- 

Gcld'e station, and as soon as that is done, which will be | ition for Me eppelenness < 0 peswirer. She oo. 

- ’ > 

early this month, the track will be laid to Shepherdstown. | leges that the annual interest charges are spi eae tal 
South Pacific Coast.—This road is now running regu | $120,000. 























































































































ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Central Pacific. 
This company’s report for the calendar year 1877, gives 
the length of line worked at the close of the year as follows: 





Owned: Miles. 
Main Line, San Francisco to Ogden.................-+0+++ 883.23 
Oregon Division, Roseville, Cal., to Redding .............. 151.45 
Visalia Division, Lathrop to Goshen............--...++++0+ 146.30 
Oakland and Almeda branches.............. ...-e+e-e-+ee8 15.é 
San Jose Branch, Niles to San Jose...........0.-.- eee eee ee 17.54 

Tbh «4 «i. dnc'ns bnngu ander areas Seas esda 4 :6ba ese rens 1,214.06 

Leased: 

Southern Pacific, Goshen to Los Angeles.......... 242.60 

$8 + Los Angeles to Yuma............ 248.70 

, os Los Angeles to Wilmington.... .. 22.5 

“4 5 Goshen to Huron................- 40.00 

Total Southern Pacific.............02:seeeeeee 552.60 
Northern R. R. and Berkeley Branch.............-. 7.74 
Northern R. R., Woodland to Williams............. 309.24 
Los Angeles & Independence R. R.... .........--- 17.01 
Amador Branch, Galt to lone.... seeteeeee esse scenes 27.20 
Los Angeles & San Diego R. R., Florence to Santa -_ 

DOB oo iki: ehernhed MeseeUEeenee Cates. acnaperneas 7. 
Stockton & Co (NG PORTO R ELIE re 49.00 
California Pauihe RR. includi Water route 
from San Francisco to South Vallejo, 26 miles.. 139.62 
——-—_ 860.01 
Total WOPkeds x's 0si606<c0s0is vscewceee ates) > 1oheedky wees 2,074.07 


Sidings on line owned were 171.41 miles, an addition of 
6.84 miles during the year. The line owned was increased 
during the year te 0.18 mile, extension of Fruitvale Con- 
nection, included in O; d and Alameda branches. 
The line leased was increased by the extension, at various 
times during the year, of the Southern Pacific from Indio to 
Yuma, 119.2 miles, and the opening of the Huron branch, 40 
miles; the addition of 2.46 miles to the Berkeley Branch and 
the opening of 39.24 miles of the Northern road; the addi- 
tion of the 17.01 miles of the Los Angeles & Independence 
road; the extension of the Los Angeles & San Diego road, 
6.9 miles, from Anaheim to Santa Ana, and finally by the 
lease from July 1, 1877, of the California Pacific and the 
Stockton & Copperopolis roads, which had been previously 
controlled but not directly worked. The average mileage 
for the year was 1,783 miles, inst 1,424 in 1876. 

The railroad and — equ — of the company is as 
follows, including that of leased lines : 

























Ones? a. 2 . Total. 
LOCOMOTIVES «0005s ner cccccccscccccecs B, 262 
Passenger cars, all classes........... 189 37 226 
Sleeping and parlor cars............- 41 1 42 
Baggage, mail and express cars..... 49 12 61 
BOE COPS. 2... cccvcscssccccse vovcvccecs 2,543 264 2.807 
Flat cars.. Spices) Sp awhawenegcanes 1,719 412 2,131 
OBOE CATH. «0.5 2csrccceccecccrveers 73 ‘ 7 
Pay and other business vars.......... 5 — 5 
Wreck, tool, etc., cars.............+.. 17 mary 17 
Hand and dump cars................. 552 208 760 
Snow-PlowS.........000- seceeeeeeeees 9 vine 
Floating: 
Ferry steamers...........----sseeeeee 9 9 
River steamers and tugs.............. 13 2 15 
BArGOS.....cccccccccrecccccsccssecsees 14 12 26 
The general account is as follows: 

Stock ($44,708 per mile owned).. $54,275,500.00 
Funded debt ($45,210 per mile).. 54,885,000.00 
Trustees of land grant mo 856,042.81 
Unclaimed dividends. 10,798.00 
Hospital fund....... ter 63,523.19 
Government subsidy bonds ( 27,855,680.00 
Profit and 1oas...... 6... eeseeee 8,656,466.02 
Balances of account .......-.....cee scenes 5,618,228.07 


$152, 221,238.00 












Total. . 6.4% 
ae na * 
Equipment ... A ~22 
Real estate ‘ 1,323,567.67 
BROMS. 200. csccsnsees . 982,374.31 
Machinery in shops... 3 664,712.85 
Furniture, telegraphic  instru- 
ments, ete ‘i 147,126.81 
Sacramento River steamers. : 715,301.10 
Total property accounts. ...$145,773,921.06 
Sinking funds........ 2,967,557.43 
Materials and fuel... 2,189,590.54 
oT Were ee .290, 169. 


06 
—— ss 152,,221,238.09 
The mileage of locomotives for the year was as follows : 





1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Passenger trains.. ..1,946,199 1,570,435 I. 375,7 23.9 
Freight trains......... 3,441,614 359,107 I. 82,507 2.5 
Other trains.......... 505,678 556,238 D. 50,560 9.1 
GwHORINE.....isce0s cvs 720,903 710,474 I. 20,42 2.9 
Dobe a:s.n:as ase tan 6,614,394 6,196,254 418,140 6.7 


lL 
Cost per mile run. .. .,3:2.12 cts. 35.75 cts. D. 2.63cts. 7.4 
The mileage made by the various classes of cars and the 
the cost of repairs of the same were as follows: 
Cost of repairs— 


a1 





1877. 1876. 1877. 876. 
Sleeping cars ........- 1,727,252 1,926,878 4.84 cts. 2.87 cts. 
Passenger cars......... 5,011,547 4,010,134 2.51 “ 230 * 
Baggage, mail and ex- 
press CATS ..........- 3,388,146 2,980,696 1.68 “ 13s * 





. 2,384,031 2,542,677 142 “ 1.27 * 
P k 47,203 0.62 “ 1.28 * 
.56,189,846 43,963,096 0.79 “ O87 * 


Emigrant cars . 
Officers’ cars.. 
Freight cars.... 














Foreign Cars.......... ‘* 21859516 6,128,796 0.33 “ 0.42 “ 

Total. nolan cee cae 71,651,038 61,599,570 1.07 cts. 1.08 ets. 
c. P. cars on foreign Heth 

TOMB. «55. (LiMaRoleahed 6,608,353 7,473,888 ...... 00.2... 


The great decrease in mileage of foreign cars is noticeable. 
The passenger and freight business for the year was as fol- 
lows: 


77. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passengers, through 78,682 98,420 D.. 19,7388 20.1 
Local, rail... .....0:, 1,080,253 691,282 I.. 388,971 53.6 
Local, railand ferry. 5,661,621 4,982,957 5. 


1.. 678,664 13.6 
6,820,556 5,672,659 1. 0g 18.2 








Total.......... 
Passenger mileage.. 181,699,612 172,602,504 
Av. rate per pass, 


. 9,097,108 5.3 


DET MMS... 0505000 3.02 cts. 3.24 cts. D.. O.22ct. 6.8 
Tons local freight.. . 71,678 925,311 L.. 46,367 5.0 
Tons through freight 173,240 188,774 D.. 15,534 8.2 
Tons comp ny freight 377,657 329,001 I.. 48,656 14.8 








Total tons..... 1,522,572 1,443,086 I.. 79,489 5.5 
Tonnage mileage... 363,542,310 363,513,363 I.. 28,947 0.1 

This statement includes the California Pacific and Stockton 
& Copperopolis roads; excluding those lines the tonnage 
oneal was: 1877, 1,415,588; 1876, 1,443,086; decrease, 
27,498 tons, or 1.9 per cent. The local rail and ferry passen- 
gers are the ngers between San Francisco and Oakland 
or Alameda, whose average ye J is not more than four or 
five miles. The changes in the freight traffic are noted as 
follows: 

‘‘ Exhibiting for 1877, as compared with 1876, in local 
freight, a decrease of 5.39 per cent., or 99,542,204 pounds, 


and an increase in tons hauled one mile of 5.54 per cent. 
“Tn through freight a decrease of 8.28 per cent., or 31,- 
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“‘ Company’s freight hauled, increased over previous F pew 
11.41 per cent., or 75,087,130 pounds, and in tons hauled one 
mile ;4% of one per cent. 

“ Exclusive of grain forwarded to the yey markets, the 
local traffic shows an increase in 1877 of 4.67 per cent., or 
71,001,131 pounds. 

“There was a decrease in grain traffic of 51.52 per cent. 
tonnage, and 50.44 per cent. earnings of 1877, compared 
with 1876.” 

The earnings and expenses for the year were as fol- 
fows: 





Earnings. Coin. Currency. Total. 
Freight............ $6,024,163.65  $3,113,935.55 
Passenger......... 3,298,534 91 2,185,169. 44 
Express............ 141,844.20 5,064.1 
IR Sie ib'y.0'5's'a eh 2,443.44 270,896.21 
Miscellaneous. .... 258,436.83 4,770.63 
Sleeping car..... . 66,898.14 100,592. 
Telegraph......... 122,042.28 10,766.50 
ERAS 54,210.91 3,733.75 

anh ek aoc 13,735.79 39,161.98 
Mileage. . 29,065.89 19,725 .27 
Wharfage MEOGS:G0 Ne... 

Total. ci .... $10,637,328.64 $5,833,815 


5.47 
$16,471,144.11 

Expense of super- 

intendents..... . 


a a re 
Station service. ... 5 


60. 7£ $6,677.35 


Telegraph service. 198,070.¢ 1,006.95 
Train service...... 505,571.95 60. 
Sleeping car ser- 
33 oe ee 
Ferry service...... S71,4M.40 2 waheewmlin 
Lecomotive s er- 
a ee Je. -  -aaeaeence 
Snow service...... Saee.ee' § © sah Wasa. 
Repairs of track... 1,733,533.40 2,089.37 
Repairs of snow- 
cheds ON reer Daee.Se = i neecesece 
Repairs of bridges. 84,445.67 =n ccaceees 
Repairs of build- 
a eee OE Sa eee 
Repairs of docks... Tos ——l hb weeance 
“ engines. Sree 
” Cars .... 769,313.69 441.60 
Leased railroads. . 304,458 .05 12,852 90 
Office expense..... 194,650.17 85.99 
Stationery and 
oo 28,868 .27 1,515.99 
Advertising...... is 13,553.02 7,685.51 
Loss and damage 
to freight........ 23,113.87 6,339.46 
Damage to persons 
and property .... 24,335.72 11,324.02 
Miscellaneous 55,827.50 696.90 
ae 73,7852 .37 48.00 
Insurence and loss 
by fire... ; TORE: «§)  ticeatee. 
OS ee 4,545.78 2,926.80 
Lighterage........ 39,060.11 hk< oes Bagh 
a canine dsiag a aples oacert 
Vallejo ferry..... ee coe ee. 
Taxes........ sees ne i Se Oe 
DORR sides. de $7,718,666 .92 $55,750.84 
$7,774,417 .76 
NE 0 6.0.48 500 ¢hds Chbaceuaneks aon bes $8,696,726 .35 
I TEE v0 60 whsnsasucraranecieapeedeeecuy 9,237 .88 
Net “ jell Boh tp Alt Mig Mae ods SECURE eS 4,877.58 
PN, I, iso caiccccecaciciena adhe henterteneen 47.20 
The currency sold by the company during the year was 


sold at a discount equal to a premium on gold of 4.6 per 
cent, 

The total earnings and expenses, coin and currency, com- 
pare with 1876 as follows: 





1877. 1876. Decrease. P.c’ 

Earnings...... .... $16,471,144 $16,994,216 $593,072 3.1 
Expenses.......... 7,774,418 7,857,212 82,794 1.1 
Net earn..... $8,696,726 $9,137,004 $440,278 «4.8 


A supplementary statement gives the earnings and ex- 
penses for the first half of the current year as follows, coin 
and currency: 


1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings.... .... $7,839,537 $7,466,139 I. $373,398 5.0 
Expenses .... ... 3,630,861 3,926,124 D. 206,268 7.5 





Net earn... $4,208,676 $3,540,015 I, 
The income account for 1877 was as follows: 
en ies. na ant ban SSG he $10,265,589.27 
Net earnings for 1877..... ... 696, 726.35 
Interest on sinking funds........................... 189,247.72 
River steamers and barges............ ........0055 64,537.27 


$668,661 18.9 


Passengers carried.......... 876,361 865,972 I. 10,389 1.2 
Tons freight carried......... 1,156,045 1,052,873 I. 103,172 9.8 
| Av. receipt per passenger... 5s. 444d. 5s. 64d. D. 2 d. 3.0 
Av. receipt per ton.......... 10s. 44d. lls. 2 d. D. Old. 7.1 





of having been a benefit, would prove a serious injury. It 
would have been far better for the company to have taken 
the full time for the completion of its road, relying upon its 
own means and credit, t to have accepted the so-called 
Government aid. 

“We are advised by counsel that the Thurman bill is 
as clearly unconstitutional as it is unquestionably unjust, 
Aside from the clear legal meaning of the acts of 1862 and 
1864, the debates upon their passage show the intention of 
Congress, and also show that the construction placed upon 
these acts by your company is correct. A just regard for 
the rights of your company will make it the duty of your 
board of directors to test the constitutionality of the Thur- 
man bill, unless otherwise instructed by the stockholders. 

‘“* The recent ruling of the Secretary of the Interior in re- 
Jation to the right of settlers to preémpt the lands granted 
to the company, if legal, would bear with much hardship 
upon theinterests of the company ; but we are advised by 
counsel that, under the law, illustrated by a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, his ruling 
is not legal, and that the interests of your company 
cannot be seriously jeopardized thereby. The equities are 
clearly with the company. It has always been ready to dis- 
pose of its lands, at reasonable rates, adopting, as a rule, a 
valuation about 25 per cent. below what similar lands, 
similarly located, are held by private parties. It has been 
impossible for the company to sell all its lands, and more 
particularly the very large portion that was withheld from 
the company by the Government until October, 1874, as 
security for thecompletion of the road according to con- 
tract. 

‘It was deemed advisable by your board of directors, in 
view of the passage of the Thurman bill, not to declare the 
usual April dividend. In this action the board was also 
influenced by a desire to extinguish the floating debt of the 
company, represented by additions and increased better- 
ments to the company’s property. Your company can point 
with just pride to its history as sustaining the statement that 
it has always lived up to its contracts with the utmost good 
faith, and it asks for nothing further from other parties, 
whether individuals or the Government.” 


Grand Trunk. 


The report of this company for the half-year ending June 
80, 1878, covers the whole system of 1,39014 miles worked, 
comparisons being made with the corresponding half of 1877, 
when there were 1,3881¢ miles worked. 

The earnings for the half-year were as follows: 
















1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Gross earnings.............. £883,807 £874,711 I.. £9,096 1.0 
Less discount on American 

ere er te 2,804 14,325 D.. 11,521 80.6 

Balance...... .£881,003 £860,386 I..£20,617 2.4 

Working expenses. 667,253 664,467 I.. 2,786 0.4 

Net earnings.......... £2213.750 £195,919 1I..£17,831 “@1 

Postal and military bonds. . 540 4 D.. 16,056 96.7 

Net balance .......... £213,210 £179,323 1..£33,887 18.9 

Per cent. of expenses....... 75.73 77.23 D.z. 1.50 19 


From this balance payments were made as follows: 


ee A ae oe ee ne eee ae £213,210 
Interest on temporary loans, Montreal Seminary 
and Island Pond debentures, etc................ £9,013 





Rentals of leased lines. ......................... 108,674 
Equipment bonds and perpetual debentures..... 94,855 
212,542 
Balance for the half-year........ ...........ses000 £668 
BOO. BOER. . 628 6556 1a Hobe aed Witenes £49,953 
March dividend on first preference stock........ 48,224 
1,729 
I UE 5 0 oo x carta 20s. cede mean deka ea £2,397 


Passenger receipts showed a decrease of £3,911, or 1.6 
per cent., and freight traffic an increase of £12,815, or 2.2 

r cent. Reduced to American currency the earnings were 

,109 gross, and $754 net per mile. @ passengers and 
freight carried were: 


1878. 1877. Inc. orDec. P.c 


The working expenses were divided as follows: 









-——Amount.—— —P.c. of earn.— 

1878. 1877. 1878. 1877. 

Repairs and renewals... .£235,696 £215,256 26.75 25.00 
Working the road.... - 431,557 449,211 48.97 52.22 
ee REE £067,253 £664,467 75.72 77.22 


The decrease in expenses of working the road was made in 
spite of an increase i amount of t ic, as shown by an in- 
crease in car mil of 4,773,980 miles, or 7.2 per cent. 

The receipts in United States currency were $3,320,882, 





Cal. Pacific, net earn. to June 30... ............... 506,828.23 
Land grant bonds redeemed from proceeds of 
ER asic «5 pis susauds Wadd Ot <teqedl ow anienl veka 572,000.00 
SE aap is oehg tn eprmccayay) = cele yo erro bn. $20,294,926.84 
a aa a Ea RL eeeeee ss $3,716,983.65 
Taxes, general expenses, legal ex- 
mses, etc.......... RU Ope ara 981,061.65 
Discount on currency receipts.... 310,397.39 
Dividends Nos. 7 and 8............. . 4,342,040. 
Land Department expenses, less 
REY Rpt Pica gp ap plenary PRP: 13,610.30 
Stockton & Copperopolis, loss to 
June 30.... ORIEN S waee 8,183.37 
Leased railroads ............... 2, 266,186.46 





-—— 11,638,460.82 


Balance, Jan, 1, 1878.... . $8,656,466.02 

The Chief Engineer’s report notes the renewal of 123.6 

miles of track with steel rails and the laying of 543,246 new 

ties. The road was fully maintained and many improve- 
ments made to bridges and buildings. 

The Land Department reports for the year sales of 92,- 


2 





from rents and stumpage. The amount due on lands sold at 
the close of the year was $1,503,640.19. A general im- 
provement in value of lands is noted and a gradual in- 
crease in settlement. 

President Stanford’s report says: ‘“‘ At the last session of 
Congress there was passed what is known as the ‘Thur- 
man Bill,” which, in its provisions, is in conflict with the 
contract which your company made with the Government 
under the Act of 1862, and which, if constitutional, will 
seriously affect the welfare of thecompany. The company 
has always lived up to the spirit and letter of the con- 
tract, and the Government has never complained that it 
did otherwise. The company accepted the loan of the bonds 
of the Government at a time when they were far below par, 
in gold; and the road was so far completed as to give to the 
Government its use seven years earlfer than the contract re- 


in excess of what it has been called upon to pay out in inter- 
est. The company, with a due regard for its own welfare, 
could not have afforded to hasten the construction of the 
road as it did and accept the loan of these depreciated bonds, 
except upon the theory of a contract—which has been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court ot the United States—that it 
would not be called upon to pay the interest until the ma- 
turity of the bonds. For that purpose the company has al- 
ready Nba a sinking fund, but until the constitutionality 





069,478 pounds, and a decrease in tons hauled one mile of 
8.23 per cent. 





647.35 acres for $1,203,870.14, and receipts of $5,871.06 | 


quired, thereby saving to the United States annually asum far | 


of the Thurman bill can be determined, that sinking fund | and rolling stock was £12,733. The loans, w 
must be held in abeyance. Under the theory of that bill, the | the corresponding half-year of 1877 at £261,042 have. been 
aid derived by the company from the Government, instead | paid off, 


against $3,722,274, of which $867,470 were converted into 
| gold, against $1,150,092 in 1877, the average rate being 
| 101%¢ against 106 last year. 

During the half-year £1,049,959 5 
| debenture stock has been issued, princi 
or redemption of pre-preferenti 
ing have been thus absorbed: 
Postal and military service bonds for........ .......... £1,156,800 
Montreal & Champlain 8 per cent. second-mortgage 


r cent. ‘tual 
y for the exchange 
securities, and the follow- 





EG 66 00-8 Ce in hae che nde. bss oh th ind ashenede has 76,027 
First equipment 6 per cent. mortgage bonds.... ...... 76,700 
International Bridge bonds 6 per cent.................. 45,400 
Sundry mortgages 6 per cent......... .....cecececeeeess 8,295 

£1,363,222 


By the Grand Trunk Consolidated Debenture Stock Act, 
1874, it is provided as follows: ‘‘ From time to time as and 
when any preferential charge shall be purchased, exchanged, 
redeemed or otherwise required by the company, the inter- 
est or annual income which would otherwise have been or 
| become payable in respect of such preferential charge shall 
| thenceforth be applied in aid of the interest payable on the 

debenture stock hereby authorized to be created, and the se- 
curity to which such preferential charge would otherwise 
has been entitled shall continue as security, pro tanto, for 
the benefit of the said debenture stock as if such preferential 
charge were still existing, and such interest shall continue 
payable, and such security shall continue to subsist in favor 
of debenture stock, until, by one or other of the 
means aforesaid, the whole of the preferential charges 
shall have been extinguished.” The annual interest of 
such charges or securities converted into debenture stock 
up to the close of the half-year amounted to £83,480. As 
regards the International Bridge, the Grand Trunk Company 
have now received shares in the Bridge Company for the 
balance of £141,678, which has been expended in providing 
accommodation on the Buffalo side of the Niagara River 
and for works necessary to the due completion and practical 
working of the undertaking. There has been a reduction in 
the charges against capital account of £383,171, arising out 
of the conversion of and military bonds into deben- 
ture stock. The whole charge against capital for new works 
hich stood in 












